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THE BISHOP'S NIECE 




I. 

Donald Macleod. 

AVE you heard of the fa- 
mous quarrel of Donald 
Macleod with the select- 
men of Rouge River ? Most 
of the dwellers in Aroo- 
stook know the story. 
When he was yet a young 
man, Donald came down from Arichat — ^that 
stronghold of the Nova Scotia Macleods — and 
began a conflict with the wilderness. He 
built a mill and a warehouse, and a company 
of adventurous spirits flocked in from the 
provinces to better their sorry condition. 
The hamlet of Rouge River began to spread 
out with an eagerness that seemed to promise 
it an existence for all time to come. 
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Macleod prospered greatly, and so did the 
others. Neat homes and savory gardens rose 
up valiantly against the forest, and the bells 
of schools and churches broke the long 
silence. Most of the settlers were Macleod's 
countrymen and of his faith as well. The 
actual foreign element in this hastily-gathered 
collection was the sprinkling of men and 
women from the lower counties. Before the 
end of the first summer, a church was finished 
and dedicated to St. David, for whom Mac- 
leod had an especial veneration. It was 
decent and commodious, and not wanting 
in architectural fitness. To the honest Rouge 
River folk it was a real basilica — almost the 
equal of the cathedral in their old see city 
of Arichat. Macleod saw little merit in 
a worship destitute of fioridity. Man of 
affairs though he was, there was in his nature 
an almost barbaric fondness for display. 
The elaborate observances which were estab- 
lished at St. David's were a source of great 
edification to those of his own creed; to the 
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others, they were an example of the pagan 
tendencies of an alien race. 

Intolerance had not been the practice at 
Rouge River. The handful of dissenters 
worshiped in a meeting-house which had been 
put as far away from St. David's as the 
limit of the village would permit. It was 
a tasteless box surmounted by one of those 
pagoda-like excrescences which tell, almost 
pathetically, of a will to do without the power 
of doing. To this cheerless tabernacle they 
repaired dutifully on Sundays, and returned 
thanks that they could not be seduced into 
setting up again the idols which their fathers 
had thrown face downward. For a long 
time there was more happiness than in- 
quietude, more tolerance than bigotry, and, 
above all, an admirable silence. 

But the church and the state cannot be 
at one in an Aroostook village. The time 
came when the temporal refused to amalga- 
mate with the spiritual. In a dreadful 
moment something — conscience if you will, 
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devil if you prefer — bore down upon Donald's 
rudely awakened consciousness like a mighty 
burden. Waking or sleeping, it would not 
free him. It kept asking him over and over 
again a question for which he knew he must 
find an answer — ^Who is responsible for the 
godless teaching in the pubUc school of Rouge 
River ? 

To Macleod the question was an accusation 
and the answer must be an arraignment. 
He was the creator of Rouge River and he 
alone was responsible for its doings and mis- 
doings. He had suffered heresy and schism 
to obtain a foothold in his absolute domain. 
Nothing could be clearer than his duty in 
the matter; he must uproot the evil while 
the opportunity was his. 

He sent for Father Stanislaus Burke, the 
parish priest of St. David's. In order to 
introduce the subject with sufficient impres- 
siveness, he assumed the attitude of one who 
was more sinned against than sinning. 

"How does it happen," he demanded, 
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**that I haven't been warned of the mess I 
am in?** 

Father Stanislaus, an estimable man, a 
little undersized and inclined to corpulency, 
but having a countenance that redeemed 
his minor physical blemishes, was not at all 
disturbed by his patron's exhibition of choler. 

" You have done what you could," he said, 
in the tone of one whose office it is first to 
conciliate and then to admonish. ''You 
have little cause to reproach yourself — ^in 
this matter." 

It was too early in the discussion for the 
zealous man to be comforted by the con- 
templation of his own weU-doing. 

"What you say may be perfectly true," 
he admitted, ''but do you mean that I may 
continue to contribute to the dissemination 
of heresy as long as I am equally liberal 
toward our parish school? Is that your 
argument. Father Burke ?" 

The priest sighed and shook his head. He 
b^an to see that his temporal sovereign was 
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inspired by an earnestness which was not to 
be modified by his own wish to avoid the 
troublesome subject. 

"The predicament isn't yours alone; there 
are many others who are asking the same 
question/' he said. 

"Tell me what to do and I'll do it," the 
impulsive reformer declared. 

"But, my dear Mr. Macleod" — 

" What shall I do ? " Donald insisted. 

Father Stanislaus looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

"It is the problem of the. day," he said. 
" I pray Heaven that some great mind may 
solve it." 

But Macleod, ready at all times to take 
the initiative, was in no mood to temporize. 

"I shall not wait for that great mind," he 
declared vehemently. " I'll solve it myself — 
in this instance, at least." 

If the priest had not been startled by his 
parishioner's manner, he was a good deal 
disturbed by his ominous words. 
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"We must be prudent, Mr. Macleod," 
he said. 

"I'm not in the habit of waiting to profit 
by the experience of some one more coura- 
geous than myself. I prefer to lead in a busi- 
ness of this kind." 

"There is every reason why we should be 
cautious," the priest said, more earnestly 
than before. " One need not thrust his hand 
into a raging furnace even though he knows 
that a precious jewel lies therein. He may 
be patient until the flames are spent." 

But Donald Macleod was not to be dis- 
suaded. In his present mood he ascribed 
his spiritual adviser's conservatism to a dis- 
taste for activity, even though it were de- 
manded by the most righteous of causes. 
He determined neither to abandon his reso- 
lution nor to shirk the responsibiUty of 
maintaining his position. 

So he sent a message — amicable, but 
peremptory — ^to the selectmen, bidding them 
come to him without delay. They obeyed 
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with an alacrity which told forcibly of his 
authority. He demanded that a portion of 
the public money be given to Father Stan- 
islaus for his parish school. 

" Surely, Mr. Macleod, you can't mean" — 
began Mr. Staples, the first selectman. 

"But I do mean it/* he interrupted sav- 
agely. 

The men exchanged glances full of dismay. 
Even Sandy Ross, who was of Macleod's 
own faith, was startled into silence by the 
great man's presumption. 

"But, Mr. Macleod," Staples expostulated 
feebly, " it is against the law of the land." 

"I grant you. It could be managed, 
however. It's a matter of conscience with 



me. 



The others were helpless with amazement. 

"Do you expect me to go on doing this 
dastardly violence to my convictions?" 

Not a man of them spoke. They feared 
that the worst had come. 

"It's time for this rascally discrimination 
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to end/' he proceeded with a distinctness of 
enunciation that made them shiver. 

Nevertheless, they roused themselves and 
begged for a little time, with a forlorn yearn- 
ing that reflection might modify his dreadful 
zeal; but he refused them outright. 

"To hesitate now would be a mortal sin/' 
he declared dogmatically. 

His astounded auditors sighed in melan- 
choly unison, but they knew no way to make 
their burden less laborious. 

" Do I exceed my right ? Have I no claim 
on you?" he persisted. "Am I entitled to 
nothing at all?" 

They hung their heads and were speechless. 

* * Come ! " he taunted them. " Tell me that 
I am unreasonable." 

"You have every claim on us — except one, 
Mr. Macleod. You haven't the right to 
expect us to be bad citizens," Staples ven- 
tured. 

" Very fine — excellent ! Come, Sandy Ross, 
let me hear the noble speech you are burning 
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to make ! Speak out, man ; it's the chance of 
your lifetime." 

Stung by the prodding, his compatriot 
roused himself. 

Ah'm wi' Staples ; Ah'U nae obleege ye ta 
th* extent o' becomin' a creeminal," he said. 

At this stubborn opposition, when he had 
expected to encounter nothing more irritating 
than tardy compliance, Macleod's ire reached 
its climax. 

Let me tell you," he began, as soon as he 
could speak at all, ^^that no Macleod has 
ever been convicted of cowardice. More- 
over, there is no name in the Nova Scotian 
hierarchy more honored or more oft-occurring. 
I can tell you — and you, Sandy Ross, know 
I speak the truth — ^that at this very moment 
my brother, Angus, bishop of Isle Madame, 
is in his palace at Arichat bemoaning the 
laxity I am showing at Rouge River. An- 
other brother, Fergus, abbot of Tracadie, 
is scandalized at my easy-going churchman- 
ship. Do you know all this ?" 
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Staples shook his head dejectedly, and 
there was even less spirit in the confirmatory 
nod of Sandy Ross. 

"Then, by Heaven, you shall know of it!" 
he went on rapidly. " Do with Rouge River 
as you will. Not another penny of my money 
shall go to keep aUve your pestiferous notions. 
I wash my hands of you. I'll build a town 
of my own. I'll name it St. Bride." 

He kept his word. In spite of Father 
Burke's vigorous protestation, and even ignor- 
ing a warning from his lordship of Isle 
Madame, who counseled moderation and 
clemency, he proceeded to make good his 
threat. He stopped the great wheel and 
made a ghastly breach in the mill dam. 

Long before his ire had abated, his undi- 
minished energy took root at St. Bride. 
Everything was begun anew. The time 
came when the chastened selectmen might 
stand upon the ruin of the dismantled mill and 
look with pitiable regret upon the wonders 
that were being worked; for the new town 
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was less than a mile below them. Everythiiig 
that could be turned to account in the building 
of the new venture was removed, with slight 
regard for the unsightliness that remained. 

All of Donald's compatriots made haste to 
reassemble under the changed conditions, 
and he made it a matter of conscience that 
they should suffer no loss. Even Sandy 
Ross was no laggard in making his peace, 
which he did with amazing ease in view of 
the enormity of his offense. The humiliation 
of Rouge River was complete. There was 
little left to tell the story of the part Macleod 
had taken in its upbuilding — ^nothing, in fact, 
but St. David's, which was suffered to remain 
until its more splendid successor could be 
raised. Father Stanislaus and his mother 
were left behind to guard the deserted sanc- 
tuary. 

Macleod began at once the building of 
a new temple, which should be a monument to 
his triumph over heresy. His devotion to 
spiritual undertakings, however, did not keep 
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him from raising for himself and his children 
the grandest house in the Aroostook region. 
Even before it was finished he went into it, 
with James, his elder son, whom he had just 
taken into the business, and Colin, who was to 
perpetuate the Macleod hierarchy, and Sarah, 
now home from the Sacr^ Coeur at Arichat, 
where she had lived since the death of her 
mother. 

There were some — and they were among 
those that had known him longest — ^who 
believed that the founder of St. Bride was 
inspired by a motive less sentimental than 
religious zeal; that the natural advantages 
of the new town site had appealed to his keen 
business instinct with greater force than his 
piety could have summoned. 

But the ghost of slain Rouge River stalked 
among its ruins and Donald Macleod could 
never lay it. 
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11. 

A Daughter op Acadia. 

It was well for Sarah Macleod that she had 
much of the ruggedness, mental and physical, 
which had sustained her father in his career; 
otherwise, the burden which she found wait- 
ing to be taken up when she came to her new 
home at St. Bride would have dismayed her, 
and she must have taken refuge in her youth 
and inexperience. Though she had been 
delicately nurtured, it was aUen to her tem- 
perament to claim as her right any of the 
exemptions which are granted so ungrudg- 
ingly to young womanhood. Having hved 
so long at the Sacr^ Coeur — so long, in fact, 
that her recollections of her earlier home were 
more fanciful than real — ^she had known 
scarcely anything of her doughty father^s 
battle with the wilderness. 

She had taken no part in the controversy 

which had produced St. Bride, and the fate 
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of Rouge River had not saddened her. Had 
she been present, it is likely that she would 
have found no flaw in her father's judgment; 
but it is certain that her heart would have 
ached for the vanquished. 

At the Sacr^ Coeur, they had found her 
conscientious and eager to be taught. Some- 
times she showed a disposition to discuss 
questions which had been answered centuries 
before — a tendency inherited from disputa- 
tious Scottish ancestors. This disinclination 
to accept the opinions of others until she had 
satisfied herself gave much uneasiness to her 
gentle teachers — ^for it was the custom at 
Arichat to waste no time over matters which 
have been settled ex cathedra. This char- 
acteristic had robbed her of that pretty 
indefiniteness which is so irresistible in the 
young and had endowed her with a directness 
of manner and address which was not held 
in high esteem at the Sacr^ Coeur. Thus it 
was that her scrupulous teachers had not 
succeeded fully in their effort to impart to her 
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that ultra distinction of manner which is 
so essentially a product of their methods, 
and which, in their opinion, should be con- 
spicuous in the niece of the bishop of Isle 
Madame. 

Although she was mistress of whatever the 
good women could teach her — and they are 
both clever and painstaking — she had mis- 
givings as to her fitness to meet the new 
conditions which would confront her at St. 
Bride. She distrusted her laboriously ac- 
quired attainments and had a poor opinion 
of their actual value. The more she tried to 
assemble her available knowledge the more 
inadequate it seemed. She suspected that 
her precious moments had been frittered away 
in triviaUties. She had been taught that 
physical development was incompatible with 
refinement. When she had demanded ac- 
tivity, she had been pacified with the Via 
CruL. «.d her r.^ aggressiveness h«. 
been stifled with the rhapsodies of the mystics 
of her beautiful faith. The dainty complete- 
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ness of the daily walk at the Sacr^ Coeur 
appealed to her powerfully, but the narrow- 
ness of the pathway dissuaded her. She 
came home with an athlete's contempt for 
weakness and a mother's tenderness for the 
weak. She had need of her strength and 
of her womanliness as well. 

On the morning after her homecoming 
she went over to Rouge River to visit Father 
Stanislaus and his mother. She found him 
at work in his garden, which stood like an 
oasis among the deserted and weed-grown 
patches in the vicinity. 

"How prodigal you are of your sweets!" 
she called to him. "Your mignonette came 
half way to meet me. You are providing 
fragrance for all Rouge River." 

"Poor Rouge River!" he said compassion- 
ately. "My basil and marjoram are rue and 
wormwood to it, and there is nothing more 
savory in store for it." 

"It has you still — and Madame and St. 
David's." 
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He sighed and shook his head. 

It finds no consolation in us/' he said, 
and St. David's is an ever-present reminder 
of its lost estate. When your new church is 
finished^ we shall be desolate. Even now my 
mother is my only weekday congregation." 

"Why not become a second Xavier and 
convert these people? Their forlomness 
might tempt them to Usten to the truth," she 
suggested cheerfully. 

"I haven't faith enough to work such a 
miracle," he declared grimly. "I don't 
believe the blessed saint himself could have 
converted the Reverend Stephen Essex and 
his flock." 

She looked at him inquiringly, for the name 
was unfamiliar to her. 

He is the Methodist parson — ^my next 
door neighbor," he explained. "His garden 
is as barren and full of weeds as his theology. 
His house is so near my hedgerow that I may 
stand on my premises and hear the man 
breathe." 
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"He should be your easy victim," she 
laughed, "since he can't escape from your 
good example even if he would." 

"If he would follow my example in 
his gardening, I should be satisfied for 
the present," he said, with a humorous 
chuckle. 

Terhaps your success has made him 
despair," she said. "Or isn't it more likely 
that your devotion to your flowers has been 
a warning to him?" 

"I see that you haven't become a serious 
young woman — ^as you should," he returned, 
with mock severity. " I had almost forgotten 
that you are fresh from the hilarious atmo- 
sphere of a convent." 

"It is the reaction. Father Stanislaus. 
But you must not be disconsolate. You will 
be translated to the new church." 

Do you mean my bones — after I am 
canonized?" 

"I shouldn't like to wait for that," she 
declared. "It will be sooner than that." 
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The little priest made a wry face and raised 
hi. plump hLds dep^ctu^y. 

** I should miss my garden," he said. 

At this point she discovered that his at- 
tention had b^n diverted by something that 
was going on in the house. 

" I am having a message from my mother— 
or, more properly, a series of messages," he 
explained, with a twinkle in his small eyes. 

"Are they danger signals?" she asked, 
humoring his jocularity. 

"They mean — everything. They mean, 

most of all, that I must not forget that I have 

a mother. Shall we go in to her at once ? " 

Madame greeted Sarah with a gracious 
dignity that would have done credit to the 

Sacr^ Coeur. She was a stately old woman, 

with a youthful face and a mass of snowy hair. 

The daughter of a prosperous Warsaw 

merchant, she had been educated at Geneva. 

The secret of her charm of manner might be 

said to lie, therefore, in the combination of 

Polish courtliness with Genevan wit. Her 
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face was beautiful, she retained her girUsh 
figure, and she bore herself with an ease that 
discredited the story of her advanced years. 
Her English was idiomatic, and her slight 
accent contributed to its adjustment with her 
grande dame presence. She had been mar- 
ried — ^to the disappointment of her relatives, 
who expected better things of her — ^to a young 
Irishman, whose single virtuous achievement 
had been to make her a widow — even though 
his son was but a year old and a striking 
reproduction of himself. 

" It is good of you to come to us so soon," 
she said. ** It is proof of my son's deUght at 
seeing you that he entertains you in his 
garden. Since his flock has gone its way, he 
consorts only with his gillyflowers and pot- 
herbs. I must often remind him that a priest 
has certain duties. Even I do not distract 
him as formerly." 

The priest's homely face was radiant. In 
his loyal heart his mother was enthroned as 
the most worshipful of creatures. He yielded 
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her at aU times and in all places an homage 
which was as unselfish as it was cavalier-like. 
With my mother and a handful of seeds 
I could make a paradise in the desert/' 
he said. 

Madame lifted her white hands in protest. 

" If there is any merit in being eremites by 
compulsion, we may profit greatly," she 
declared. "I haven't a friend in Rouge 
River — ^unless one may except Stanislaus." 

"I have promised Father Burke that he 
shall come to St. Bride some day — ^perhaps 
as our first bishop," Sarah said. 

"Heaven forbid!" he ejaculated fervently. 
"I should stifle in the atmosphere of epis- 
copacy." 

"You might — ^with smoke," laughed Sarah, 
"in the palace of my uncle at Arichat." 

Madame looked interested. 
There isn't a chimney in it that does its 
duty," Sarah explained. " It's a sorry affair — 
a palace in name only. It's not at all large 
enough for my uncle, who, I assure you, is as 
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bk; as his palace is tiny. There isn't a carpet 
oih^ m the house, md the bisW. 
is on such bad tenns with the good things of 
life that he delights in the nakedness of his 
dwelling." 

"He has the grace of asceticism," Madame 
observed sagely. 

" He has a lofty contempt for pomp. He 
shows his distaste for it in a manner which 
conflicts with the dignity of his oflSce some- 
times. On his elevation to the episcopate my 
father gave him a costly pectoral cross and 
ring. Presently we discovered that the bishop 
was wearing neither the cross nor the ring; 
instead of them a cross of lead suspended 
by a tape and a ring of no value. My father 
L infant. "My lord' he begin im- 
patiently, * where are the jewels I gave you ? ' 
My uncle laughed and got red in the face. 
* Donald,' he confessed, *I can't add to my 
many temptations. I'm so vam that I am 
continually wanting to thank Heaven that I 
am a Macleod.' " 
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" And what did Mr. Macleod say to that ? '' 
Madame asked, greatly interested. 

" He was frantic — ^so beside himself that he 
dropped into the broadest Scotch of which he 
is capable. *Ye're a puir fule, just, Angus 
Macleod/ he declared, 'an' nae mair fitten 
ta be a beeship than mysel'.' " 

Father Stanislaus laughed outright. 

"And the bishop ?" he asked. 

" Said * Amen ! ' Then he confessed further 
that he had cuffed the ears of a boy because 
he hadn't knelt to receive the episcopal 
blessing. *You served the young rascal 
exactly right!' cried my father. He had by 
this time recovered his appreciation of my 
uncle's new dignity. *But, Donald,' his 
lordship interposed, 'the blow I gave him 
was not the admonition of a bishop; it was 
the ire of a flouted Macleod.' My father's 
anger fled. To emphasize his contrition, he 
gave the bishop enough to make him com- 
fortable for a long time. We hear that he is 
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building a lazaretto and that his palace is 
more squalid than ever. 

He is a fine example of a spiritual man, 
said the priest, with a sigh. "'I should like 
to know him." 

" You shall. He will be at the consecration 
of the new church. We shall have a score 
of priests and at least two bishops." 

"You will have your hands full, dear 
child," said Madame suavely. 

"I shall look to you. I shall depend on 
your cleverness to prevent my father from 
discussing theology at the table and to restrain 
my brothers from the too abundant exercise 
of their wit." 

"Colin should be a treasure on such an 
occasion," said the old lady, with a pretty 
show of dissent. "He has had a taste of 
such society at Arichat." 

"His faculty for that hasn't developed," 
Sarah said dryly. Then she asked Father 
Stanislaus if he had discovered anything to 
show that her younger brother was trying 
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to make of himself the worthy successor to 
the bishop of Isle Madame 

The Uttle man looked serious. Her desire 
to know his mind was stimulated by his 
hesitation. 

"It isn't possible to be wise — always — ^in 
such matters," he answered finally. "The 
religious vocation isn't necessarily the out- 
come of long mental processes. It may 
either steal upon one subtly or overwhelm 
one at a single onslaught." 

Sarah laughed uneasily and rose to go. 

" I see that you don't put too much faith in 
Colin's intention to follow after my uncle," 
she said. " Perhaps he may be less spiritual 
and more practical; that would please his 
father, you know." 

Father Stanislaus went a Uttle way with 
her on her return to St. Bride. "There is 
something" — ^he hesitated — "a trifle, perhaps, 
that disturbs me — a Uttle. I haven't spoken 
of it — even to my mother." 
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"Does it concern my brother Colin?" she 
asked quickly. 

"Yes, my child. He goes almost daily 
to the house of the minister, Mr. Essex." 

"What can he be doing there, Father 
Burke?" she asked, with both amazement 
and incredulousness in her voice. "Can it 
be that he has managed to interest the man 
in our faith ? " 

He shook his head skeptically. 

"He doesn't go to see Mr. Essex," he 
repUed. "His visits are made when the 
minister is absent." 

She looked at him almost fiercely, slacken- 
ing her pace and finally coming to a stop. 

" What do you mean ? " she demanded. 

"Essex has a sister — a very pretty girl. 
Her name is Letty — ^Letitia Essex." 

She did not speak immediately. When 
she did, her voice was so steady that he 
wondered, but her eyes gleamed excitedly. 

"I shall not cease to pray that I may live 
to see Colin in cope and mitre," she said. 
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As she sped homeward, the priest looked 
after her admiringly. 

" She is charming ! " he ejaculated fervently. 
''She is almost as beautiful as my mother!" 
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Not for the Ring. 

Now that contumacious Rouge River had 
been taught its lesson, Donald Macleod 
showed no disposition to continue his 
crusade against the chastened heretics. It 
had not occurred to him to question the right- 
eousness of his course, and it was probable 
that it never would; but he permitted no 
discrimination against his late neighbors. 
In time, even the rebellious Mr. Staples was 
installed as foreman of one of his under- 
takings. But no man who derived his 
spiritual consolation from the ministration 
of the Reverend Stephen Essex might have 
his habitation at St. Bride. 

If Father Stanislaus had not spoken, 

Sarah must have discovered that Colin was 

influenced by some powerful distraction. 

She knew, also, that it was not yet patent to 

her father and his elder son ; they were given 
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over whoUy to their enterprise and had little 
interest in matters unconnected with the 
expansion of St. Bride. Colin went about 
with a meditative air, varied by listlessness. 
He w« <*«. tacau™, «.d his'saying. were 
not always pertinent. Moreover, he was 
haggard and his appetite was not that of an 
emancipated scholar. He was not the Colin 
she knew, she told herself bitterly. 

Fortunate, she reflected, that the others did 
not know! She believed that she could 
master the situation unaided — ^if, indeed, it 
should prove worthy of her effort. She 
would take no one into her confidence. Above 
all, she had no disposition to have the co- 
operation of her energetic father. His way 
of dealing with perplexities, she reasoned, 
was too radical. The matter in hand would 
need careful treatment. 

First, she tried to gain the young man's 
confidence. It was a failure, immediate and 
unqualified. A lover does not rhapsodize 
anent his mistress' charms in the presence of 
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his sister. Then she sounded him on the 
subject of his vocation. The result was more 
promising, though it added greatly to her 
disquietude. She had not expected to find 
him eager to take the step. She was unpre- 
pared to find him fortified with a disposition 
to be a law unto himself. 

" Shall you go abroad for your theology ? *' 
she inquired artlessly as they lingered one 
morning at the breakfast table after their 
father and James had hurried away to the 
new miU. 

Colin was giving his entire attention to the 
hazardous experiment of thrusting his legs as 
far beyond the opposite side of the table as he 
could without assuming a supine position. 
He did not rouse himself from the absorbing 
diversion. 

" I should think Uncle Angus would have 
a seminary at Arichat," she persevered. 
" Where do his priests get their theology ? " 

"Anywhere, *' he vouchsafed with a yawn — 
"wherever it may be found at a tremendous 
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bargain. He doesn't haggle over the quaUty 
of the goods. The essential is an excess of 
Scottish blood. He has one doubtful man; 
he's either Scotch-Irish or Irish-Scotch, and 
no man knows which. Speculation over that 
mighty problem is the feature at hb lordship's 
dinner table." 

Sarah laughed indulgently, but was not 
diverted from her purpose. The suspicion 
that he did not intend to be frank with her 
stimulated her to further effort. 

"Where do you expect to make your 
theology?" she demanded point blank. 

"I don't expect to make it at all," he 
replied, as if the whole matter were of no 
importance whatever. 

Her heart gave a great leap. 

"Hush, Colin!" she whispered. "You 
mustn't say such reckless things— ^ven as a 
joke. Some one may hear you." 

"There's no reason why I should conceal 
it," he persisted. 

If I believed that you were serious, I 
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should actually be afraid of you/' she de- 
clared. 

** It's because I have managed to get hold of 
a little common sense that I seem unnatural/' 
he laughed. " I've let others do my thinking 
for me. I'm going to relieve them of their 
self-imposed responsibility. A fellow must 
begin some time to act for himself, you know.'' 

*^Let me warn you that you are making 
a very dangerous beginning," she said miser- 
ably. 

"Let us not be too pessimistic," he advised 
cheerfully. 

" If you mean what you say," she went on 
desperately, "there will be no more happiness 
for any of us. Your new purpose wiU not go 
imchallenged. It means too much to all 
of us for that." 

"It means everything to me," he said 
earnestly. 

She shuddered at the possibility which 
might lie beyond his suggestive words. 

"Your father will not know you in your 
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new guise of arbiter of your own fortune," 
she sighed. 

"I'm afraid there'll be a break — of some 
kind/' he admitted rather dolefully. 

Colin Macleod," she cried reproachfully, 

you would break your father's heart ! " 

She looked into his resolute face — ^very 
like her own, with its fair skin and rich setting 
of reddish-brown hair— and her courage 
wavered. She beUeved that the sister of the 
Rouge River parson had become of more 
importance to him than any scheme of family 
aggrandizement. With a heroic effort to 
subdue her agitation, she rose and put her 
arm about his shoulder, letting her flushed 
cheek rest against his forehead. 

"Colin, promise me that you won't be 
imprudent," she begged. 

As she held her breath for his reply, she 
received a fresh shock — ^he wore a ring, 
a pitiful trifle, which she felt certain must 
have belonged to Letitia Essex. Colin knew 
what had^happened, and saw no help for it. 
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Blushing like a schoolgirl, he extended the 
offending finger, as if in answer to her appeal. 

"Oh, Colin,'' she choked, "when I think 
that you might — ^if you would — ^wear the ring 
of a bishop" — 

He rose precipitately and faced her with 
flashing eyes. 

"I wouldn't exchange this little thing," 
he declared, stroking it fondly with a big 
forefinger, "for the Ring of the Fisherman ! " 
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A Village Sebastlan. 

One morning the priest came to St. Bride 
with a look of great concern. Sarah trembled 
at the prospect of some nearby calamity. As 
soon as they were alone, he told her that he 
had had a visit from Mr. Essex. 

^^It has come to his ears that Colin has 
visited the parsonage during his absence, 
he began, after he was satisfied that he 
would not be overheard. 

How long has he known of it?" she 
asked miserably. 

Since yesterday.*' 

Do you believe him, Father Burke?" 

It is a miracle that he has been ignorant 

so long. Rouge River is breathless with 

expectation. I have been questioned, and 

one courageous gossip has interviewed my 

mother." 

" She was lamenting their social frigidity," 
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Sarah lauffhed, stuns; to bitterness by distrust 
«.d...nn%utregJtiogitiB.tao.,/ 

^^She had nothing to disclose. Any one 
^y s^ ,or Mn^I CoBn ^es oJoo.- 
ceahnent of his interest in Letitia Essex." 

"He hasn't made a confidant of me," she 
sighed. 

He drew a quick, audible breath, meaning 
that he understood. 

The minister's visit to my house will be 
a powerful stimulant to gossip," he said. 
"It was both imprudent and unavailing, 
since I could do nothing." 

" Why did he come to you at all ? " 
He wanted me to interpose." 
What did he expect you to do?" 
He asked me to put a stop to it at once." 
Why doesn't he make an end of it ? " 
Do you believe he could ? " 
If I were the Reverend Stephen Essex, 
I could — and I should!" she declared with 
flashing eyes. "I should find a way — ^some 
way. She is his sister and he is a man." 
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"But she isn't a child, you know. He 
must not be violent He must deal justly 
with her." 
" He doesn't want to find a way !" she said. 
Father Stanislaus knew that no homily on 
the loveliness of charity would reach her in 
her present mood. 

" He must be clever — to have deceived you 
so effectually," she insisted stubbornly. 

He sighed impatiently. It even occurred 
to him that her insistence was but another 
manifestation of the Macleod obstinacy. 

" Why should he find any comfort in the 
affair?" he asked. "From his point of 
view, it must be a most distressing entangle- 
ment. His reasons for looking on it as 
a disaster must be as well defined as ours." 
She looked vastly skeptical. 
"He regards himself, probably, as the 
divinely appointed avenger of Rouge River," 
she suggested. 

"Not so, my dear child," said the pries 
in the manner of one who must do bail 
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with error wherever and under whatever form 
it may appear. "I am convinced the man's 
discomfiture was genuine." 

"You are too compassionate to be a judge. " 

"If you discredit my judgment, I will 
offer you the testimony of my mother," he 
s^d. "She will tell you that the look of pain 
in the man's face was not artifice. One 
can't deceive her though he may succeed 
with me." 

"You are right; Madame isn't easily 
hoodwinked," she admitted. "But I don't 
see why this man should be unhappy. He 
must see certain advantages in it — from 
a worldly standpoint." 

"He isn't a man who looks at matters only 
from a worldly point of view." 

" You ask me to believe that he is spiritual !" 
she cried almost beseechingly. 

"He showed no sign of it during his visit. 

were evidences of anger and grief, 

puggestion of resignation. It humifi- 

i that he should have discovered by 
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accident what his sister should have told him 
of her own accord." 

"She — his sister — ^must be unscrupulous. 
Her conduct makes that clear — ^the conceal- 
ment and everything," Sarah afBrmed de- 
cidedly. "Do you think she looks at the 
matter from a worldly point of view ? " 

"I don't know her at all, my child. I 
detest the fallacies her brother is doing his 
best to propagate, but I doubt neither his 
honesty nor hers. Theirs is the sincerity 
which is vicious only because it is mistaken." 

" If you should survive me," she said, "I 
hope you will write my epitaph." 

"I promise — and in all the languages I 
can muster; no one of them could do you 
justice," he returned cheerfully. " But don't 
forget, my dear child, that in cases of this 
kind self interest is quite likely to be over- 
looked. She is young, and the human heart 
is at best an inexplicable affair. My mother 
says the very looks of Colin are a sufBcient 
excuse for the girl. My mother is a marvel 
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of charity. She is a bit sentimental, too — 
just a trifle. I suspect her of seeing a little 
poetry in the unfortunate business." 

"I won't be unjust to the girl — since I 
don't know her," Sarah declared proudly. 
**I can't condemn her because she hasn't 
confided in her brother. Cohn has been. 
equaUy reticent with me — ^with all of us. 
For one thing, however, I must blame her— 
she must know that Colin is promised to the 
church." 

"She must indeed; it is nobody's secret." 
"How, then, can you be her champion ?" 
Father Stanislaus smiled feebly — ^so faintly 
that she did not know whether he was offended 
or amused. 

" I am not the champion of her mistakes," 
he said, "but I acknowledge her integrity, 
as I do her brother's. While one must 
detest their religious aridity, he cannot but 
find beauty in their uprightness. Deprived 

ality, they manage, in spite of the Sahara 
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that surrounds them, to acquire more or 
less of it — ^Heaven only knows how!'* 

"My father wouldn't agree with you," 
she said, " but Uncle Angus would be greatly 
interested. It is a saying of his that we 
have the theory, but the heretics have the 
practice." 

"I am not prepared to go so far as that — 
but I am not a bishop," he laughed. 
"Divested of his odious theological burden 
Stephen Essex might be a model for all of us. 
If he were one of us, he would become a seer 
of visions and a worker of wonders. He is 
fairly bristling with the stuff of which martyrs 
are made. Even my mother, reverent as she 
is, is reminded of the young Sebastian when 
she looks at him." 

He must have profited by the good ex- 
ample in his immediate neighborhood," Sarah 
insisted, unwilling to admit that his generous 
tribute was due to anything less than his 
humility. 

"Not so," he disclaimed hastily. "He 
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must be scandalized to see what a fetich I 
make of my garden." 

"What did you say to him?" she asked 
abruptly, realizing painfully that they had 
strayed from the subject which must be 
discussed. 

" Practically nothing. I counseled him to 
deal gently with his sister. I begged him 
to seek no quarrel with Colin. I cautioned 
him against going to your father. I advised 
him to go to you — ^if, indeed, he must go to 
anybody." 

" I thank you for that," she said. " It must 
be kept from my father as long as possible. 
We must spare him and save Colin. Don't 
let the minister precipitate the calamity. 
You and I must find some way out of this. 
I shall sink miserably in my own esteem if 
I fail to do something." 

Father Stanislaus looked at her long and 
affectionately. Despite the gravity of the 
situation, he saw the charm of her courage. 
It was a pity almost, he reflected, that her 
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estimate of Stephen Essex was so wide of 
the mark. For a moment he tried to picture 
the minister as the trickster Sarah beUeved 
him to be. Against such a foe, he assured 
himself exultingly, victory must be hers. 
But almost coincidently the image of the 
actual Stephen Essex reappeared, and the 
good father was shocked at his imaginative 
lapse. All the way home he did not cease 
to reproach himself for his momentary 
treachery to his conscience. 
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The Young Lochinvar. 

While Father Stanislaus and Sarah had 
been discussing him at St. Bride, Colin had 
been at the priest's house pouring the story 
of his new experience into Madame 's horri- 
fied but sympathetic ears. From his child- 
hood she had been the custodian of his joys and 
sorrows, and she had never failed to give him 
in return for his confidence more consolation 
than reproof, more approval than admonition. 
She had been waiting, since the first whisper 
had come to her, to be made wise concerning 
this latest and most formidable compUcation. 

Although she could not maintain consist- 
ently an appearance of total amazement — ^hav- 
ing divined pretty accurately the meaning of 
Colin's visits to the parsonage-she managed 
to show a proper degree of shock. Her face 
became severe and troubled. 

I shouldn't listen to you," she declared. 
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''For aught I know, it is a mortal sin for me 
to do so. I wish you had put off telUng me 
a little longer — since it has pleased you to 
speak only now. Why have you found it 
necessary to come to me at all ? " 

"I had to tell — ^somebody," he answered 
simply. 

" You might have chosen some one who is 
stronger than I, and less fond of you. Isn't 
it, indeed, a matter more likely to demand 
the services of my son than something to be 
thrust upon my feebleness?" 

"I only ask your sympathy," he said. 
"It isn't like you to find fault with me for 
coming to you." 

She sighed and shook her head. 

''It isn't that at all, Colin," she said 
dejectedly. "There has been nothing like 
this in your whole life. After hearing it, do 
you expect me to be unmoved ?" 

"I didn't expect to be blamed for too 
much candor," he laughed. 
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Madame raised her shapely hands depre- 
eatingly. 

"When have I been unwilling to share 
your perplexities, my dear boy?" she de- 
manded affectionately. ** Even now it is only 
because you set me at odds with my con- 
science that I demur." 

I am on excellent terms with my con- 
science," he affirmed stoutly. "What have 
I to conceal?" 

She looked at him wistfully and sighed 
more profoundly than ever. 

" It seems to me that you have ever3i;hing 
to conceal," she said helplessly. " You stand 
on the brink of a precipice; one step and 
over you go." 

"When I remember the multitudes that 
have leaped successfully, I am encouraged 
to proceed," he said buoyantly. 

"Every one of them would have failed — 
under conditions like yours, Colin Macleod." 

"You are making the venture most at- 
tractive, dear Madame. I am confident I 
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shall succeed — even though I may be first." 

"You won't succeed.'* 

" I shall — ^if your conscience doesn't com- 
pel you to proclaim from your side of the 
hedgerow what manner of man I am." 

"To hear you," she groaned, "one might 
suppose that you were about to enter upon 
your legitimate destiny." 

"I am ready to accept it in that hght," he 
insisted. 

It's a wretched substitute devised by — 
by"— 

"By my own better judgment," he suppUed 
cheerfully. 

"Your judgment will not be permitted to 
overbalance the maturer wisdom of others." 

He frowned sKghtly and showed signs of 
impatience. 

" As for the fine plans made for me without 
my co-operation," he said, " I am free to say 
that I have no use for them. I've been 
waiting for a chance to repudiate them, and 
I'm glad it's come." 
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"I am sorry for your father; it will break 
his heart," she said miserably. 

"It will all come right in time, dear 
Madame." 

"If she were not what she is — ^the most 
hopeless of heretics." 

"I wouldn't have her other than she is — 
for the present," he protested loyally. 

Madame's eyes opened wide in amazement. 

"It's no fault of hers that she's what she 
is," he added warmly. 

"How can she think without dismay of the 
awful gulf that separates you ?" 

" Nothing separates us and nothing shall," 
Colin affirmed bravely. "The barrier is less 
real than i^^^/ 

She shrugged her shoulders incredulously. 

"She has been taught to believe that 
ever3i;hing you hold sacred is accursed," 
she said. 

" She may have thought so — once," he 
admitted. "She is more liberal now. She 
sees that — ^that it won't do, you know." 
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There was a quick sparkle in the old Polish 
woman's eyes. 

"Ah!" she said. "I see that you have 
begun the work of a missionary." 

"I shan't object — ^if she insists on being 
converted to our way," he said virtuously. 

"If you could enlighten her brother, it 
would go far toward absolving you," she 
suggested grimly. 

" What sort of a man is he ? " he inquired 
absently. 

"How should I know? Ask any other 
person in Rouge River; my opportunity for 
observation has been less." 

"There is only a hedgerow between you," 
he reminded her. 

There is infinitely more," she assured 
him with much dignity. "There is every- 
thing to separate us." 

Is he a reasonable man?" he persisted. 

Can he be made to yield to-expediency ? " 
He isn't reasonable — ^in that sense.' 



<< 
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The young man looked rather serious. 

'*I see I was right in my estimate of the 
Talue of your opinion," he said. "It is 
precisely like that of his sister." 

"Has she told him that you intend to — ^to 
convert her ? " she asked ingenuously. 
No," he answered almost brusquely. 
Perhaps you are reserving the pleasure 
for yourself." 

"The delay isn't of my making. It's 
because Letty hesitates that I am silent." 

Madame sighed compassionately. 

"Poor boy!" she said. "You are between 
two fires. The minister will be not less im- 
placable than your father. The odds are 
against you, my friend. Where do you hope 
to find an ally ? " 

"How do you stand in this business, 
Madame Burke?" he demanded suddenly. 
Then he added, a little reproachfully: "I 
have been counting on you." 

" I must not diflfer from my son. How can 
he disagree with your father? What you 
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want is impossible, and it is fortunate that it 
is so." Then she added pathetically: "Oh, 
if it were not so impossible, dear Colin ! '' 

Her voice was weak and tremulous with 
the emotion she could not conceal. He knew 
that she was drawn alternately hither and 
thither, first by her affection for him and then 
by her devotion lor the tUog, whieh were 
hers to defend. 

I shall succeed," he prophesied heroically. 
I need no help." 

She gazed at him fondly through her dim 
eyes — a noble vision of youth and strength 
and ignorance of the f rowardness of earthly 
dreams. Try as she might, she could not 
dismiss from her woman's heart the charm 
of the moment. 

"You would be magnificent, CoUn— in the 
vestments of a bishop!" she said. 

Then she roused herself from her senti- 
mental detour, all the lines reappearing in her 
fair old face. 

"What are your plans?" she asked coldly, 
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"I'll not afflict you with details," he 
rephed, willing to return to safer ground. 
"There will be plenty of time to explain 
after — ^after" — 

"Do you mean that she will marry you 
without first consulting her brother?'* Ma- 
dame asked, with something akin to horror 
in her voice. 

"That's precisely what I've asked her to 
do," he returned unreservedly. 

" And am I to be the tongue-tied accessory 
to this monstrous proceeding?" she cried. 

" I don't ask you to be silent. If you wish, 
you may" — 

"Heaven forbid!" she ejaculated, showing 
an amazing instability of purpose. "But 
you must not make it too hard for me. I 
have had enough for one day. Go away, 
my dear Colin, and leave me to my wretched- 
ness. Stanislaus may come in any moment 
and demand the cause of my confusion." 

"As I was leaving home, he arrived. He 
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had the air of one who has unearthed a plot/' 
Colin explained. 

" If the sight of his perplexity gave zest to 
your already overflowing happiness, I have 
httle hope of you," she said. 

"You are unjust to me. I am very fond 
of Father Burke," he declared soberly enough. 

As he rose to go, she reminded him that he 
had not spoken of Sarah. He hesitated and 
looked shamefaced, she thought. 

" There isn't her equal in the whole Aroos- 
took!" she declared emphatically. 

I wish you knew her — ^Letty," he sighed. 
I have seen her — in their garden," she 
admitted. "She is well enough — quite a 
picturesque httle figure when one considers 
the slovenUness of the background." 

**But to judge her fairly you must have 
her at closer range. If you would permit 
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"Oh, no — ^no!" she besought him. " 
can't — ^I really cannot, Colin." 
He urged her no further. 
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"Are you going to St. Bride?" she called 
after him. 

"No — ^not immediately/' he confessed. 

"I thought as much/' she said grimly. 
"Well, if the afternoon is fine, I may doze 
a Kttle in the garden seat against the hedge- 
row. It will be at four o'clock, and Stanislaus 
will be at his breviary. If Miss Essex" — 

"She'll be there!" he cried exultantly, 
making off speedily, before she could re- 
consider. 

But though the afternoon was perfect, 
Letitia Essex did not meet Madame. Her 
brother, driven to desperation by her silence, 
chose that very time to interrogate her. 
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Stephen Essex's Wrath. 

At twenty-seven Stephen Essex had not 
made a perfect recovery from the panic into 
which a premature discovery of the plan of 
salvation had thrown him. He had employed 
the remedies which are prescribed to heal 
our common moral illnesses, but their abun- 
dance and variety, as well as his disposition 
to leave none untasted, had retarded his 
convalescence. His present condition was 
that of one who, though realizing that he has 
halted, almost miraculously, just inside the 
end of opportunity, is still fearful of doing 
something which wiU undo everything. 

He had abundant courage and a conscien- 
tiousness that impelled him to go out of his 
way to combat deception of any kind. He 
had a brave contempt for all excess over daily 
necessity, and the evangelistic itineracy upon 

which he had entered was likely to afford him 
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immunity from the temptation to accumulate 
which was his birthright; for he was of a 
thrifty race, and, though heir to nothing save 
its probity, he might have trafficked on its 
reputation. He was content to have enough 
for his simple needs and to make a modest 
home for his sister. 

They had not lived long at Rouge River, 
having come directly thither from the little 
academy where they had studied together. 
His first charge was by no means a sinecure. 
Though his flock had dwindled into insignifi- 
cance, there was no lack of opportunity to 
serve, and he did not shirk it. His earnest- 
ness and evident intention to make his in- 
cimibency productive had touched the hearts 
and roused the dormant energies of his 
people. Inspired by his fervid preaching. 
Rouge River was beginning to Uve again and 
its people were refreshed and encouraged. 

Projected suddenly into this career of 
satisfying usefulness came the discovery of 
his sister's perverseness. It had not occurred 
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to him that Lettj could have a thought 
beyond the safe confines of their homely 
little parsonage. He knew she had made 
few acquaintances, pleading laughingly that 
it was scarcely worth while, since the next 
conference might send them elsewhere. It 
was incredible — ^this story of her treachery 
toward him. It was as if he had been asked 
to exchange his faith for some unnamed 
nothing. His outraged consciousness refused 
it a lodgment. 

Then followed the dreadful day when he 
had stood face to face with the despoiler on 
his very threshold. A hitherto unreckoned 
savagery rose up within him and a thirst for 
instant vengeance choked and blinded him. 
His true nature revolted, and the untimely 
desertion of his moral aids left him terrified 
and groping. It was due to no valiantly 
won moral victory that the new pastor of 
Rouge River was restrained from the violence 
which would have degraded him in his own 
sight forever. The momentary impotence 
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that shock produces saved him. His will 
was the tempter's very own, but a merciful 
Providence stayed his hand. It was as much 
as he could do to reach his cheerless bedroom, 
bolt the door and fall on his knees praying — 
for what he scarcely knew. 

At nightfall his sister knocked timidly at 
his door and begged him to come down to 
supper. Her voice was thick with tears and 
tremulous with fear. He did not open the 
door, but bade her leave him for the present. 
She went away sobbing bitterly and they kept 
the vigil in silence and despair. Morning 
brought no respite. The tempest of his 
grief was over, but the pain had not been 
dulled. He sat for a long time at his desk, 
his head bowed upon his Bible; but he did 
not open it. 

Agonized by the uncertainty, Letty waited 
miserably for the outcome. It terrified her — 
this full significance of her position. It 
even seemed monstrous to her disquieted 
spirit that she could not suppress the joy 
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she felt — ^that happiness which was making 
^Stephen the most wretched of men. She 
tried to busy herself with her household 
duties and even ate sparingly of the breakfast 
which her brother showed no disposition to 
share with her. Soon afterward, she saw 
him leave the parsonage and go to Father 
Burke's. Then she knew he had begun to 
look his trouble in the face. She stood at 
the window of her tiny kitchen and waited. 

He did not stay long at the priest's. She 
saw him going toward the forest, into which 
he disappeared without once looking back. 
Then Father Burke set out for St. Bride, and, 
a little later, Colin came to the village. 
After that, he came over and told her of 
Madame's plan to meet her. 

Soon after the old woman had made her- 
self comfortable in the garden, Stephen 
came home. Nothing remained of the storm 
which had buffeted him save the pallor of 
his face and the wounded look in his eyes. 
She longed to comfort him, but she could not 
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find the words. He made no further effort 
to avoid her. He was famished and ate 
without urging the food she hastened to 
put before him. After he had eaten, he sat 
and watched her as she moved nervously 
about, conscious that his eyes were search- 
ing her and uncertain of what must still be 
borne. 

Letitia," he called suddenly," come here !'* 

She obeyed him wonderingly. He put 
his hand on her head and smoothed her 
hair caressingly. Then he held her at arms 
length and looked searchingly into her eyes. 

"I dreamed you were not the woman I 
have known so long," he said. 

Her face was as colorless as his, but she 
returned his keen gaze unflinchingly. 

"It isn't like you to put faith in dreams,'* 
she said. 

K it were true — if my dream were reality — 
he should not hve!" he declared passionately. 

The girPs face flushed and she shrunk 
from him. 
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**He has been as honorable as if I were 
the daughter of a king/' she said. 

"If he were that, he would have spoken 
to me," he asserted firmly. 

**It is no fault of his; I have been the 
coward," she maintained loyally. "He is 
the very soul of honor." 

"When have I failed to be just with you ?" 
he demanded bitterly. 

She turned to him quickly, with an eager 
look in her eyes. 

"Have I misjudged you, Stephen? Is 
there no reason why we should have kept 
silent?" she asked breathlessly. 

He sighed wearily and shook his head. 

"You couldn't have made matters other 
than they are," she continued, so quickly 
and so emphatically that he stared at her in 
amazement. 

"I don't understand you, Letty," he 
said helplessly. 

"Colin Macleod has asked me to be his 
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wife — ^and I have promised," she confessed, 
with burning cheeks. 

"My poor little sister,'* he groaned, "you 
have made a promise you can never keep." 

"I shall keep it," she insisted bravely. 
" He will see to it that I keep it." 

"Do you think that Donald Maeleod will 
respect that rash promise?" 

"It isn't of him that I am afraid." 

"Rather than see him married to the 
sister of a despised Methodist minister, 
the lawless man would sign his son's death 
warrant." 

She looked incredulous. It was evident 
to Stephen that the great man's masterful 
pre-eminence had made no profound im- 
pression on his sister. 

"They are wedded to a religion which 
puts you as far away from them as if you 
were in another world," he said. 

" Their God is the same — ^the very same,' ' 
she protested. "Oh, Stephen, my brother 
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"No'/' he broke in savagely. "Rather 
than that I would die — gladly!" 

And he left her, her anxiety unabated and 
her distress supreme. 

Toward evening, he went to St. Bride. 
The whole atmosphere of the approaching 
night was as soft and restful as he was feverish 
and full of racking discontent. The charm 
which lay upon the river and the forest at 
the close of the summer's day did not lift 
him above his perplexities. The fresh evi- 
dences of thrift irritated him as they had 
never done before. It was possible now 
for him to gauge the depth of the wound 
which had been inflicted on Rouge River. 
Since he had not shared its prosperity, its 
decline had inspired regret rather than 
bitterness. Now he was ready to despise 
himself because he had not made the cause 
his own. 

He ascended the steps of Donald Macleod's 
house with an erectness of figure and a 
determination which were bom of the right- 
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eousness of his cause and the necessity for 
immediate action. He was told by the 
astonished servant who answered his vigorous 
ring that both Mr. Macleod and James had 
gone to the river to inspect some logs which 
were to be hewn into timbers for the roof 
of the new church. 

Discomfited by this early break in the con- 
tinuity of his plan, he was about to turn 
away when he recalled all at once the advice 
Father Stanislaus had given him — ^to avoid 
Macleod and to seek his daughter. Yielding 
to a sudden impulse, he entered the house 
and was ushered into the rather barbaric 
splendor which Donald believed to be a 
fitting environment for himself and his 
children. 

Stephen's outraged spirit cried out in 
violent protest. His dissent was so heroic 
that he would not permit himself to see 
merit in a single item of the rich man's 
prodigality. Reared in the barrenness of 
a Maine village, it must have startled him. 
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Under less trying conditions it might have 
given him enjoyment, but now he detested 
it, and felt strengthened by so doing. 

While he was still deep in his silent denun- 
ciation, Sarah entered the room through 
a door opposite the frail rococo affair on 
which he sat gingerly, in an attitude sug- 
gestive impartially of discomfort and disgust. 
He had an opportunity to study her for a 
moment as she came across the richly car- 
peted stretch. He had never seen her until 
now, and he remembered that he had been 
told of her remarkable beauty. It occurred 
to him, indeed, that he had heard much 
of her and nothing but good, even from 
those who would have been willing to speak 
shghtingly for her father's sake. As she 
came closer, he made up his mind that she 
was less attractive than his sister, and her 
fair skin and mass of reddish-brown hair 
were enough Kke her brother's to remind 
him of his duty. 

** I am the Reverend Stephen Essex, pastor 
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of the Methodist church at Rouge River/' 
he said, rising from his hazardous position 
and bowing stiffly. 

She greeted him civilly, with no sign of 
discomposure whatever. She even showed 
a pohte sohcitude regarding his personal 
comfort and suggested that he exchange his 
seat for one less perilous. He declined her 
humane effort and continued to sit bolt 
upright on the very edge of the fragile make- 
shift. 

"I am glad you have come to St. Bride/* 
she said. **I had about made up my mind 
to go to your house to-morrow.'* 

He looked at her distrustfully. Something 
that he had been told of the perfection of 
conventual deportment came into his mind. 

"I must see your father about a matter 
of great moment to me — and to him/' he 
said, grudging even this small concession to 
propriety. He would have liked better to 
accuse her whole race of something heinous. 

"He will return very soon," she said, 
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with a fervent hope that he might not until 
she had disposed of this new danger. Delay 
might be disastrous ; so she asked him bluntly : 
Is it about my brother, Mr. Essex?" 
I came to save my sister from — ^from 
the very worst that could befall her!" he 
declared, so apparently sincere that she set 
him down instantly as a master of dissimu- 
lation and resolved to be on her guard against 
his cunning. 

"I was going to Rouge River to beg you 
to help me save my brother from a like 
catastrophe," she said. 

He stared at her, suspicious and barren 
of resources. He knew so little of women — 
even of his sister, who had deceived him. 

" Since we are both of the same mind and 
have precisely the same ambition," she 
continued, "it shouldn't be difficult to do — 
what we believe to be — ^for the best." 

He was firm in his conviction that her 
words lacked sincerity. 
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"Do you know my brother Colin at all?" 
she asked. 

" He hasn't tried to cultivate my acquaint- 
ance," he rephed, with a bitterness that 
could not be mistaken. 

"When he has made up his mind, it is 
not easy to turn him. In that, he is like my 
father." 

"If he has made Uttle account of my 
opposition, he will be surprised at my readi- 
ness to do my duty. I am not a coward — 
from a physical standpoint." 

"Is your sister like you — ^in that way?" 
she asked. 

He looked at her with such a pitiful ming- 
ling of doubt and perplexity that she almost 
wished she might have faith in its genuineness. 

"She has deceived me," he answered 
miserably. 

"Perhaps she was afraid — ^knowing you 
so well," she suggested. Then with startling 
irrelevancy she asked him if he knew her 
father. 
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"No!** he answered abruptly. Then he 
added: "Only as one living at Rouge River 
cannot help knowing him.** 

"I wish I could show you," she said, 
ignoring the bitterness of his speech, "how 
important it is that this should be kept 
from him." 

"I see no virtue in concealment," he 
declared morosely. 

She flushed and was glad that the uncertain 
light made her irritation invisible. 

"I don't believe that the end justifies 
the means," he went on rashly. "It is 
a dangerous and unnecessary reUc of bar- 
barism." 

"I agree with you," she said, so coldly and 
distinctly that he was rebuked for his 
discourtesy. "In this instance, however, I 
make an exception — ^knowing the circum- 
stances and my father as well as I do." 

"That is casuistry — ^isn*t it ?" 

" It is common sense and a desire to spare 
my brother — and others." 
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"To me it is like a far-oflf echo of the 
middle ages," he persisted. 

Irritated as she was by the necessity of 
defending each word as soon as it was spoken, 
she began to suspect that Father Burke's 
estimate of the man had not been so wildly 
extravagant as she had chosen to believe. 
Despite her resolution to remain stead- 
fast in her unbehef, illogical and un- 
charitable though it might prove to be, his 
wretchedness was too apparent for her to 
doubt. 

Will you tell me what you were going 
to say to my father ? " she asked. 

"It is not for your ears, Miss Macleod." 

"I am strong enough to hear it. Let me 
put myself in my father's place. Now I 
am Donald Macleod — ^please begin!" she 
insisted. 

"No; I shall not," he declared firmly. "I 
shouldn't speak the words I brought to this 
house even though you were Donald Mac- 
leod." Then, as if he repented the admission, 
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he demanded severely : " How long do you 
expect to keep your father ignorant of his 
son's misconduct?" 

Until everything else has been tried — 
and has failed." 

" Have you tried ? " 

"I have been eloquent," she assured him, 
perceiving at last the length to which he was 
willing to go in order to save his household 
from its threatened disruption. 

She rose from her seat and advanced a few 
steps. He saw that her eyes were fixed on 
him with an appeahng intensity. 

"Mr. Essex, what shall we do?" she 
asked, with something in her voice which put 
to flight the remnant of his doubt of her 
fair dealing. 

"Since you haven't succeeded with your 
brother, come to Rouge River and try to 
convince my sister." he suggested, and she 
believed he meant it. 

"I'll go to-morrow morning," she promised, 
"and I'll do the best I can." 
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After he had gone, Sarah wondered if she 
should be courageous enough to admit that 
Father Stanislaus had not been mistaken. 
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VII. 

The Lost Bishop. 

In the light of day, the promise she had 
given Stephen Essex seemed to Sarah as 
distasteful as it was absurd. She was ready 
to call herself to account for having given 
it and to blame him for accepting it. She 
suffered even a partial relapse into her 
former condition of mistrust. It was almost, 
she reasoned bitterly, as though she had 
given her cause into the hands of the enemy 
and had sworn fealty to his plan of campaign. 
At the breakfast table, her father ralUed 
her on her evident lack of relish for the 
dishes he was discussing with the keen ap- 
preciation which an active outdoor Ufe made 
possible. 

"You are so dainty with your eating and 

so serious of late that one might fancy you 

were longing for Tracadie. Your uncle 

Fergus — ^venerable abbot that he is — would 
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smack his lips at sight of so fine a woman as 
yourself, Sarah/' he said. 

"I could be contented with the religious 
life-if it were necessary." she sighed. 

"That it never will be!" he declared 
emphatically. "The church is welcome to 
one of you — ^but you are not that one, Sarah 
Macleod. CoKn will have to keep up the 
family reputation for sainthness. Does he 
talk to you of his plans ? With me he is as 
close mouthed as the sphinx. Let him go 
over to Louvain if he likes. Your uncle 
Angus made his theology there. We can 
well afford it." 

She winced guiltily at this exhibition of his 
innocence of what had happened to affect 
the integrity of his cherished scheme. 

"I am not in Colin's full confidence," 
she faltered. "I know very httle about his 
plans." 

"The more blame for him, then," he said 
carelessly. "Try to get it out of him. No 
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hurry, of course; but I suppose your uncle 
Angus will have to be consulted." 

" It is possible that — ^that something may — 
may prevent,*' she stammered, driven by 
her conscience to do something to disturb 
his absolute serenity; but he was too absorbed 
in the duty of the moment to catch the faint 
note of alarm m her hesitating attempt. 

"Nothing is likely to prevent it but his 
passion for eating and sleeping,'* inter- 
posed James, not averse to a diversion at his 
younger brother's expense. "He is sure 
i ovLeep on the Immg rf ordination 
day.'* 

**Let him sleep his fill," said Macleod 
indulgently. " He'll keep vigils enough after 
awhile. No doubt he had a pretty sharp 
touch of preparatory discipUne at Arichat." 

"He must have thriven on it. He is 
robust — even for a Macleod," James per- 
sisted wickedly. 

"That is no sign of a lack of spirituality," 
Sarah reminded him. 
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"Right you are," he admitted boisterously. 
" I had forgotten our family saint." 

At this their father let fall his knife and 
fork with a clatter that was almost sufficient 
to cover the impropriety of speech which 
was coincident. 

"Forgive me, my girl," he choked, with 
a countenance in which merriment battled 
with dismay. "A letter from that same 
family saint Ues unopened in the drawer 
of my desk at the mill — ^no, I have it here. 
It's a good fortnight old," he confessed, 
taking it from an inside pocket and handing 
it to Sarah. 

James made no effort to control his hilarity, 
but Sarah looked blank. 

" Shall I read it ?" she asked. 
Yes," the culprit repUed, " but not aloud. 
Then I can tell his lordship that I am ignorant 
of its contents." 

Sarah broke the seal and read the letter 
silently from beginning to end. Then she 
sighed dolefully. 
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It is of great importance,'' she said, 
and required an immediate answer. He is 
coming to us. It was his plan to go to St. 
John by the Intercolonial, stopping by the 
way to make some visitations. At St. John, 
he intended to visit his friend the bishop. 
He asked you to send Colin to him there, so 
that he might not lose his way in the Aroostook 
wilderness. All that was over a fortnight 
ago. Where is he now ? " 

The others roared afresh. 

"I see nothing amusing," Sarah protested. 
"It is really a serious matter. It will require 
very deUcate management. We must tele- 
graph to St. John for news of him. If I 
knew where to find him, I should go to him 
at once." 

"That's a noble scheme," her father agreed 
quickly. "By the time you got back with 
him you would have everything smoothed 
over. You're a great comfort to me, Sarah." 

"But I don't know where to look for 
him," she said doubtfully. 
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"He is sure to turn up in time/' said he. 
Having relieved himself of his sin of omission, 
he was not making himself miserable over it. 
"I wish the new church were ready. Then 
he might not object to its cost and fine ap- 
pearance. It will be a rare opportunity for 
him to exercise his talent for fault finding." 

"He may come in at any moment," 
observed James, who seemed to accept the 
possibility with infinite zest. 

"Without a sign of luggage except his 
snuflfbox," his father supplemented. "One 
thing he will not leave behind — ^his tongue. 
He won't sleep in this house before he has 
read me a lecture on my extravagance, and 
before he has done with me he'll suggest 
that I turn it into a nunnery and turn myself 
and my family out of it. This is what his 
lordship of Isle Madame would do with the 
grand home I have built for you, Sarah 
Macleod." 

She smiled. Then she said half seriously: 
" I see no great objection to the idea." 
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"But I see a thousand!" he declared, with 
more emphasis than the subject seemed to 
require. "I should assail Angus Macleod 
with such an army of objections that he 
would long for a sight of his smoky hovel at 
Arichat. Don't let him talk you into any 
such folly. He has my full consent to turn 
CoUn into a dupUcate of himself as soon as 
he can, but I won't convert the roof that 
shelters me into a burrow of female Trap- 
pists-not even with my own daughter as 
abbess. I have other plans for you. You 
.:. to fin my pipe and letch my ,Uppe« 
when I am too feeble to do it myself.'* 

"If you don't call a halt on those griddle- 
cakes, her mission will begin very soon," 
James warned him. 

Taking no offense whatever at his son's 
irreverent admonition, he restocked himself 
liberally with a fresh supply of the toothsome 
dainties. 

" CoUn is my contribution to the Macleod 
taste for asceticism," he insisted humorously. 
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"And a very decent contribution he is/* 
James put in with mock gravity. "He is 
healthy, not so bad to look at and not too 
much addicted to pious observances. It*s 
time he should be getting into training. Why 
not send him to find the lost bishop P " 

"Capital!" his father roared approvingly. 
"Let him start to-day — ^this morning.*' 

The proposition came to Sarah like a flash 
of hope. It would postpone that dreadful 
moment which she shuddered to contem- 
plate. She was so inspirited by the sudden 
rift in the clouds that she could thmk again 
of what she had promised the minister. 
CoKn's absence, could it be effected, would 
simplify everything. She experienced a sud- 
den access of faith in her abiUty to manage, 
and with a quick revulsion of sentiment she 
was incUned to reckon Stephen Essex as 
her faithful ally. It would be a marvel, 
she reasoned, if a bishop should fail to 
make short work of Colin's perverseness. 
It would be almost equally astonishing, 
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she thought, if she should be unable to con- 
vince Letitia. 

Donald Macleod went away cheerfully to 
his manifold distractions. He did not forget 
to leave minute directions for Colin's benefit 
in his search for his uncle. James was to 
drive over to Presque Isle with his brother 
in time for the north-bound express. Sarah 
was bidden to see to it that Colin's dilatori- 
ness did not prove to be a stumbUng block. 
As he followed his father from the room, 
James advised her not to spring the business 
on Colin until he had made himself helpless 
at the breakfast table. There was so much 
wisdom in the suggestion that she resolved 
to benefit by it. 

A moment later. Father Stanislaus was 
announced. She saw without asking that 
he had brought with him something more 
important than the messages with which 
Madame was in the habit of burdening him. 

"Mr. Essex has been at my house again,*' 
he said, in answer t. her impatient eagerness 
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to face the new development. " He was like 
one bereft of his reason." 

Father Burke," she said, with a sickening 
prescience of what was coming, "tell me what 
has happened." 

" My dear child "— 

"Tell me," she insisted. "Colin may 
come in at any moment." 

"Colin will not come in," he faltered. 
"He has gone — ^where I do not know — and 
Letitia Essex is with him!" 
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VIII. 

The Taming of the Lion. 

Sarah neither cried out nor showed any 
sign of becn^ing helpfe.. Afte. the fii 
moment of bewilderment, she sprang from 
her chair and ran into the hall and up the 
stairs with the celerity of an escaping animal. 
She knocked on the door of CoUn*s room and 
called to him repeatedly. Hearing no stir 
within, she opened the door and entered. 
She saw that her brother had provided him- 
self leisurely, and with obvious discrimi- 
nation, with the necessary accompaniments 
of an extended journey. There was evidence 
on all sides that Father Stanislaus had not 
been mistaken. 

The priest had not yet quieted his dis- 
ordered nerves when she rejoined him. Her 
face was very white and her eyes were gleam- 
ing. 
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"He isn't here," she said. "You must go 
to my father as quickly as you can." 

Never before had the exercise of his sacer- 
dotal privileges seemed less enticing. How 
should he find the courage to carry to this 
imperious man the tidings of his son's revolt ? 
How should he command the fortitude to be 
a witness of the violence of his defeated will ? 

"You will find him at the new church — if 
you go immediately," she admonished him. 

He rose wearily — ^resignation in his external 
man and turbulence within — and went forth 
to his martyrdom. As he approached the 
church, he saw Donald Macleod sitting alone 
on a huge oak log. He appeared to be in 
deep meditation. It seemed to Father Stan- 
islaus that there was something unusual in 
his patron's attitude. It was not his habit 
to exhibit relaxation at any time of day, and 
this early withdrawal from the bustle was 
novel. He reminded the priest of one who 
had discovered, perhaps inadvertently and 
suddenly, the charm of inactivity. 
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As Father Stanislaus came up, he greeted 
him pleasantly and invited him to sit on the 
great stick. 

"I hope, Mr. Macleod, that you are well," 
the priest began, puzzled to account for the 
pecuUar expression in the man's face. 

"I'm perfectly well," he declared. "I 
suppose that my indolence astonishes you. 
There's actually something fascinating about 
it." 

"You can afford to take your ease, and 
Ifadvise you to do it." 

M acleod shook his head doubtfully. 

"I'm afraid I'm too old to learn such 
a new trick," he said, with a grim smile. 
Then he turned and asked abruptly: "What 
is it that you have in store for me ? To see 
you, one would think that the final judgment 
was fixed for the day after to-morrow." 

Father Stanislaus stared at him blankly. 

"Do you know that CoUn" — ^he gasped. 

"I know that Colin has made an ass of 
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himself. They tell me the girl is very 
good looking.'* 

Father Stanislaus shuddered. 

** She is the sister of the Methodist parson/' 
he said. 

Macleod made a wry face and shrugged 
his broad shoulders. 

"I wish her joy in her bargain," he said 
wearily. 

"Do you know where they have gone, 
Mr. Macleod?'' 

"Sandy Ross saw them board the mid- 
night express at Presque Isle. He accosted 
Colin and was informed that they had just 
been married by a Presque Isle parson." 

"Such a marriage is a mere farce— for 
Colin," groaned the priest. 

"It's a good enough marriage for her, 
Father Burke, and as good in the eye of the 
law as if you had officiated." 

His voice was so free from emotion and 
his manner was so unsuggestive of resentment 
that Father Stanislaus did not feel certain 
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that the man was wounded inconsolably. 
The mere suspicion was maddening. 

"What are you going to do?" he asked 
excitedly. 

The great man of St. Bride whistled softly 
and assumed an air of lofty contemplation. 

"I scarcely know — ^yet/* he replied after 
a little. "If I were to follow my own in- 
clination, I should do exactly what I was 
doing when you came — ^nothing. I confess 
that I lack the energy to make a worse mess 
of it than it already is. I'm tempted to wash 
my hands of it — ^I'm tempted. But, man 
aUve"— 

He shook his head and sighed laboriously. 
Then he put his hand on the other's shoulder 
and went on earnestly : 

"The one thing I must do is to ask you to 
follow after them as quickly as ever you can, 
and when you have come up with them to 
marry them over as firmly and decently as the 
law of the church will permit;^ Don't lose 
any time. Father Stanislaus." 
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Rejoiced at his deliverance. Father Stan- 
islaus was ready to undertake anything. 

"You may depend on me," he said. "If 
Colin should object** — 

" He won't. He isn't so particular as that,** 
Macleod interposed, with a queer laugh. 

He began at once to talk about the pursuit. 
He showed so much interest in the details 
and was so logical and far-seeing in his sug- 
gestions that the priest had nothing to con- 
sider. Before going, however, he made a 
tender of the sympathy which was so 
essentially a feature of his office. 

Touched by his commiseration, Macleod*s 
lips twitched slightly, his voice was not quite 
steady and his speech showed signs of huski- 



ness. 



Father Stanislaus,** he said, "this is the 
worst day of my life!'* And without another 
word he turned and went quickly toward 
the mill. 

The priest was so intent on the part as- 
signed to him that he forgot to return to 
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Sarah. All the mterminable morning she 
waited, quaking at the sound of every f ootf all, 
yet impatient to face the worst. As time 
passed and no word came to her, she could 
only pray that no further disaster might come. 
An hour before noon she saw her father 
coming up the street. She watched him 
closely as he moved slowly up the long walk. 
She discovered nothing in his appearance 
to reassure her. She perceived that he had 
abandoned the energetic swing which had 
been a feature of his locomotion, and that 
his whole manner bespoke self-acknowl- 
edged lassitude. The phenomenon of his 
untimely home-coming was enough to ex- 
cite apprehension, but the additional evi- 
dences of some mighty change m him terrified 
her. When he came in, it seemed to her 
that he had aged marvelously and that he had 
been shorn of the aggressiveness which had 
been so great a part of him. He smiled and 
nodded as she met him with an inquiiy in her 
eyes. 
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"I'm all right, Sarah/* he assured her. 
"I was a bit lonesome at the mill, and it 
popped into my head that it would be a fine 
thing to take a hoUday and make you a little 
visit. I'm afraid IVe neglected you shame- 
fully, my lass.*' 

Now she was frightened indeed. Could 
it be that his grief had unsettled his reason ? 

He saw the terror in her face and hastened 
to relieve her. 

"Don't be worried about me, my dear,'* 
he said. "I'm perfectly well. I'm only 
a Kttle tired of the mill and the church and 
everything — ^but you. I make an exception 
of you." 

He let himself down listlessly into one of 
the too splendid sofa chairs. Then he lifted 
his feet, one after the other, and deposited 
them, dust covered boots and all, on the 
velvet seat of another. 

"Never mind," he laughed, in answer to 
Sarah's look of distress. "I can afford it. 
I might dust my boots on a bit of trumpery 
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like that every day in the week if I wished. 
I am a very well-to-do man, Sarah Macleod. 
Does that please you ? ** 

"I am happy whenever you are,** she 
faltered. 

""Then I shall be happy, as happy as a king 
— ^for your sake. I am going to forget this 
day.'' 

It was a relief to have him refer even thus 
to the subject so vital to them. It served 
to allay her fear that a more lamentable fate 
awaited them. 

Did Colin leave any account of himself ?'* 
he asked, with a sudden resumption of direct- 



« 



ness. 



Not a word," she replied, freed from 
apprehension, but brought back to their 



common woe. 



He should have done his rascality prop- 
erly. He might have left a scrap of writing. 
*T would have been no more than decent." 

"Nothing would have been that — ^under 
the circumstances," she protested. 
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'^I've taken the pains to make it that/' he 
said, with a peculiar expression, half quizzi- 
cal, half saturnine, on his rugged features. 
"IVe sent Father Stanislaus after them with 
instructions to marry them so securely that 
nothing short of the pope's dispensation can 
separate them. That much IVe done for 
the sake of our faith and the honor of the 
family." 

"Father Stanislaus should have prevented 
it," she said. 

" Why didn't you prevent it ?" he demanded 
suddenly, lowering his shaggy eyebrows. 
"You must have had an inkling of how 
affairs were going." 

She flushed painfully. It was bitter to 
confess deception and failure in the same 
breath. 

"Oh, I wish I had gone to you with it!" 
she cried miserably. " You would have found 
a way." 

" I'm very glad you didn't see fit to confide 
in me," he said grimly. "I might have 
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settled it and myself as well. Most likely 
I should have done some desperate act — 
something I shouldn't live long enough to 
expiate. I should only have made a bad 
matter much worse." 

"How could you have made it worse?'* 
she asked, with an indignant groan. 

"Very easily," he maintained, with the 
manner of one who was willing to discuss 
the question exhaustively. "Heaven only 
knows what I mightn't have done. I might 
have broken with Colin, quarreled with the 
parson, neglected my business and you, and 
in the end I should have been the laughing 
stock of Aroostook. It's far better as it is, 
Sarah Macleod." 

But she was not in a mood to feel uplifted 
by his optimism. She felt, rather, that but for 
his drawn features and unsteady speech she 
should reproach him for what she considered 
a pitiful surrender. 

"It may be as you say," she admitted, 
with a sigh that meant regret to yield in this 
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invalorous fashion, "but I wish I had gone 
to you/* 

He shook his head incredulously. That 
but fanned the flame of her indignation and 
her eyes filled with burning tears. 

"To hear you," she choked, "one might 
beUeve — almost — ^that you were — ^satisfied." 

The look of pain that came into Donald 
Macleod's face was her sufficient punishment. 
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A Tea Party. 

James came to his dinner looking neither 
sorrowful nor perplexed. It was evident 
that he had not been thrown into a panic by 
the sudden break in the Macleod hierarchical 
succession. Sarah was too deep in her gloom 
to find aught but tasteless buffoonery in his 
efforts to lighten the situation. She was 
both irritated and gratified that her father 
appeared to find solace in his elder son's 
absurdities. After, dinner they went back to 
the mill precisely as though nothing had 
happened. 

Her dejection grew as she became calm 
enough to face the trouble. From the mass 
of contending emotions which made sport 
of her reasoning faculties there rose nothing 
so persistent and, withal, so stimulating as 
her firm determination to look upon Stephen 
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Essex as the chief promoter of the evil that 
had come to her family. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, her 
harrowing meditations were interrupted by 
the arrival of Madame Burke. She brought 
with her the priest's apology for his failure 
to return to Sarah and the intelligence that 
the minister had gone in pursuit of the 
fugitives. 

" When he found that his sister had deserted 
him," she related impressively, "he came 
quickly to us. He was on the verge of 
Lperation." 

'^Do you think his demonstration was 
genuine ? " 

"Why should he dissemble?'* Madame 
returned, Hfting her hands in protest. 

"How can he look on what has happened 
as a real affliction ? '' 

The old woman's majestic countenance 
«hibi.ed . fine admixtu« of sympathy and 
admiration, and in her eyes there was the 
kindly glow which neither irritates nor repels. 
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"You are mistaken, my child/* she said. 
"He i, an honest man in hi, own sight. His 
despair is for the loss of his sister and for her 
deception. He accuses himself of having 
neglected her spiritual welfare. It is an 
affair of the conscience with him. If you 
could but see him** — 

"What does he expect to accompUsh by 
following them?** Sarah interrupted, un- 
wilUng to hear further apology for Stephen 
Essex. 

" He is too weak for violence. His present 
strength will not carry him far. He is more 
to be pitied than blamed.** Her eyes grew 
softer and she sighed long and wistfully. 
"To convince him of his errors would be an 
achievement worthy of the saints. For my 
part I would rather be the instrument of his 
salvation than to convert a continent of 
naked savages!** 

"All souls are of equal value,** Sarah 
reminded her. 

"Yes — ^from a theological point of view,** 
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she admitted, but she did not seem to be 
incUned to recede from the startUng position 
she had assumed. "There are souls and 
souls. The difference is in degree. But I 
leave such deUcate matters for others. I only 
know that I should take to myself more 
credit for saving that man^s soul than I should 
for performing a Uke service for his entire 
congregation.'' 

Sarah's look of dissent and incredulity told 
her that the labor of making Stephen seem 
otherwise than mendacious would be hercu- 
lean; it might be less unpromising to hope 
for his conversion. She was right, however, 
in her opinion as to his physical collapse, and 
her prophesy that he would not persevere 
in his search for his sister was fulfilled more 
promptly than she expected. As she was 
returning home, she saw him enter the parson- 
age. Though she had but a glimpse of him, 
her keen eyes revealed enough to speed her 
after him. The intrepid old woman aban- 
doned conventionaUty and followed her knock 
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so closely that she was uncertain whether or 
not she had been bidden to enter. 

He was sitting at his table, with his head 
bowed upon it. He showed no surprise as 
she appeared, but rose wearily and extended 
his hand. 

"I wasn't strong enough/' he said, with 
a feeble smile. 

"Of course you weren't," she returned 
promptly. "Sit down and I will make you 
some tea. You must let me do that much — 
because we are neighbors." 

"The fire is out and there is no water at 
hand," he demurred. 

"I have made so many fires that it has 
become a habit and the well is an old friend, 
too," she insisted cheerfully. "If you but 
knew my passion for making tea, you couldn't 
deny me. It's an old woman's bravest solace, 
you know." 

" I think I should like the tea — ^if you will 
let me kindle the fire and get the water," 
he said. 
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"Then you would rob me of the very 
essence of my enjojmaent," she laughed. 
"No, Mr. Essex; sit perfectly quiet and see 
what an experience like mine can evolve. 
Better still, lie upon the lounge and watch 
me carefully — closing your eyes so as to miss 
nothing.'* 

He obeyed her as unhesitatingly as a child, 
even permitting her to loosen his shoe- 
strings and to cover him with a blanket. 

"There!** she said, with the kindly bustle 
which is so restful to the utterly weary. 
"Don't speak — even to criticise my way of 
making tea.'* 

When she came in from the little kitchen 
with a cupful of the fragrant infusion, he was 
so quiet that she believed he had fallen 
asleep, but as she was tiptoeing softly away 
he spoke. 

"Have I obeyed you?** he asked, as 
seriously as though it were of vital import. 

"You have done very well,** she returned. 
"Here is your reward.** She drew a chair 
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beside the lounge and set the steammg cup 
within his reach. 

"Is there more?" he asked. 

"Too much," she laughed. "I forgot 
Stanislaus is not here. You shall have all 



you can manage. 

"I should like to have you drink some of it," 
he said earnestly. 

"I was only waiting for the invitation," 
she declared barefacedly. So she provided 
herself with a cup of the gentle stimulant. 

"When I came I had no thought of a tea 
party," she said. "I wonder what Stanislaus 
would say!" 

"I hope he wouldn't be pained," he said 
quickly. 

"Not at all, Mr. Essex. His first thought 
would be given to the tea— whether there 
were enough for his customary five cups. I 
don't permit him to exceed that for fear that 
he may acquire the habit. Drink every drop 
of that, Mr. Essex, and have your cup re- 
filled." 
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"It is deKcious/' he said, sipping it gingerly. 
"I wish your son had some of it. Where is 
he?" 

She flushed slightly and took refuge in 
a long and bracing draught of tea. How 
could she tell him that Father Stanislaus was 
making the journey he had been obliged to 
abandon? But she need not have been 
disturbed ; he pursued the subject no further. 
He had put his cup in the chair and was 
looking at her intently. 

"It doesn't seem at all strange to see you 
sitting there," he observed slowly. " I won- 
der why that is so." 

"We are such close neighbors," she sug- 
gested, relieved at her easy escape, but 
alarmed by his indiflference. " Have you never 
heard me admonish my son? Have you 
never been tempted to go to his rescue ? He 
depends on his mother to remind him of 
everything. Matins, lauds, vespers and com- 
pline are too much for him to remember 
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when there are weeds m his garden or his 
flowers need water/' 

"He is fortunate ^most fortunate 

^m having you/' 

" Since he may not marry, it is I who must 
look after him. I must console him." 

"Fortimate man, fortunate man," he re- 
peated so dejectedly and hopelessly that her 
tender woman's heart yearned to comfort him. 

"This is not the everlasting darkness," she 
said. "It will yield soon to the light that is 
certain to follow. The man who has married 
your sister is honest. However much you 
may regret her action, you need not fear for 
her. Knowing Colin Macleod as I do, I see 
no fault in her judgment or in her taste. It 
is the only froward act he has ever done. 
Heaven may have willed it." 

"Will she become — as he is?" 

"I suppose she will — ^in time." 

"It will be better so — ^far better." 

"There is no doubt of that, Mr. Essex. 
Matrimony should end all doctrinal quibbles. 
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If the man happen to be bom a pagan and 
the woman something else, let them com- 
promise their differences and become, both 
of them, of the same faith. Let them cast 
lots if there be no other way." 

She knew, probably, that she had been 
guilty of an absurdity, but she forgave herself 
when she saw that he was a trifle diverted. 

"Between two such absolutely sincere 
young persons there must exist in time a 
beautiful harmony. Mind, Mr. Essex, I 
answer for Colin's perfect integrity-just as 
you are secure in your sister." 

"If she had changed her faith before she 
had seen Mr. Macleod's son, I should have 
less cause to doubt her." 

"Are you making sufficient allowance for 
her youth — and for the magnitude of her 
temptation, Mr. Essex ? " 

"Does your faith teach you that culpa- 
bihty is dependent on the degree of the 
temptation ? " 

" I am bound to confess that it doesn't," 
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she said, sighing profoundly. Then she 
added briskly: ^^But my faith has much to 
say about the loveliness of charity." 

** Do you think I am being taught a lesson 
in charity ? ** he asked tremulously. 

"Who am I that I should presume?" 
she cried deprecatingly. Then she rose 
quickly, and with an entire change of voice 
and manner continued: "Let me give you 
a Kttle more tea. Now I must go away and 
do penance for the harm I have done you. 
You must have some person to help you. 
Suggest some one and I will fetch him. 
What do you say to Mr. Staples ? " 

"You have done so much for me that 
there is nothing left for any other person in 
Rouge River to do," he said with a grateful 
smile. 

She went to Mr. Staples with the tale of 
his pastor's helplessness, and the worthy man 
hastened to the parsonage. But the sick 
man declined his kindly proffered services, 
and was so abrupt that his class leader retired, 
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hurt and with misgivings that hostile in- 
fluences had been active. 

On the following afternoon Madame bore 
to St. Bride the news that Stephen Essex lay 
stricken at his house; that the members of 
his congregation, distracted by the revolution 
in their pastor's household and led astray by 
the gossip that dominated the village, held 
themselves aloof, and that she had ministered 
to his needs as best she could. 

When Donald Macleod heard of it, he 
dispatched a physician without delay, with 
instructions to do his utmost. He supple- 
mented this by sending a man to nurse the 
patient and by authorizing Madame to spare 
neither pains nor expense to further his 
charitable intention. 

Sarah, left without a fact to sustain her 
theory of Stephen's insincerity, was utterly 
mi«;able, for to her dirtrj over Colin'a 
defection had been added the reproaches of 
her conscience. Embittered by the ashes 
of her humiUation, she longed for the prisoned 
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freedom of the Sacr^ Coeur. But it required 
only a look at her father's face to make her 
red with shame for her selfish thirst for peace. 
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His Lordship's Palace. 

Having satisfied himself that he was on 
the right track. Father Stanislaus permitted a 
respectful distance to intervene between him- 
self and the pursued. He reasoned that, 
since the mischief was done, it could be 
mended at leisure. At St. John he was 
astounded to learn that the refugees had 
met the bishop of Isle Madame and that his 
lordship had borne them away in triumph 
to Arichat. There the good father found 
them, a week later, domiciled as securely as 
though the warm-hearted prelate had con- 
nived at the escapade that had sent them, 
reckless of what life had in store for them, 
to his least palatial of earth's palaces. 

The Kttle priest was not proof against the 
tempting incongruity of the situation. He 
lost no time in idle speculation. He obtained 
an audience and at once announced to his 
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massive lordship the object of his own visit. 
When he had made clear to the bishop 
the anomalous character of his hospitaUty, 
he had an accompHce in his incUnation to see 
the humorous side of the affair. 

^* And am I harboring a couple not man and 
wife according to the law of the church?" 
he cried in a voice and with a laugh that must 
have reached the ears of more than one mem- 
ber of the episcopal household. "If it were 
known in Arichat, it would be folly for me 
to hope to outUve it; wiser far for me to 
abdicate and seek a refuge with my brother 
the abbot of Tracadie." 

"But, my lord, didn't you suspect" — 
" Man aKve, I suspected nothing — and why 
should I?" the bishop roared. "You could 
hardly expect me to have doubts of my own 
flesh and blood without some cause. I never 
put much faith in Donald's pretty way of 
disposing of his boy. It was a dangerous 
business at best. It didn't occur to me to 
doubt my brother's full acquiescence in 
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the present arrangement. For aught I knew, 
these precious scapegraces came from the 
paternal roof with the imprimatur of Donald 
Macleod stamped on their engaging counte- 
nances." 

"And Colin— hasn't he''— 

"Not a word. Father Burke. It would 
have been far kinder of him to have given me 
the facts." 

The priest's eyes twinkled. 

"May I ask your lordship what course you 
would have adopted had you known the 
circumstances ? " 

"It is really a very tickUsh business." 
The bishop's countenance sobered percep- 
tibly. " It isn't like Donald to overlook my 
shortsightedness . ' ' 

" He is a man of many resources. He has 
been tried severely, but he has much to 
console him." 

The girl — ^his new daughter-in-law — 
should console him. She is charming.' 
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"She will be more than that when she is 
in the church; she wiU be convincing." 

"She must be received immediately-say, 
next week," his lordship declared enthusi- 
astically. "Then we will celebrate their 
nuptial mass pontifically at our cathe- 
dral of St. Giles. Our seminarians shall 
take part in the ceremony and you shall be 
the preacher. I shall air the splendid vest- 
ments Donald gave me on last Christmas. 
The waste of money was shameful. All that 
I will do for Donald. And Colin may be 
thankful to get oflF so easily." 

"Colin will be only too ready to do what 
he can to make peace with his father." 

"Be that as it may, there must be no 
further hitch in the business. I shall depend 
on you to bring the young rascal to a sense 
of his duty. In the meantime, I must prepare 
the girl. I suppose her precious brother 
has taught her to believe all sorts of rubbish 
about us." 

I think not, my lord. The poor fellow 
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has been too busy at forging the chains of his 
own spiritual bondage." 

"What sort of a man is he?" the bishop 
asked, interested at once. 

"The contemplative kind — ^mueh given to 
doubts and scruples. His faith isn't inherent. 
It has been acquired after intense effort. He 
takes nothing for granted. It doesn't con- 
^cehimtoLowLthewi^andthego^i 
of an ages have beUeved certain things. He 
looks on tradition as interesting, but of no 
essential value." 

How very mterestmg!" his lordship de- 
clared. " Such men are likely to come to 
us. In time they grow distrustful of their 
own judgment and are eager to lean upon 
the dicta of infalUble wisdom. Is the girl 
like him?" 

Father Stanislaus laughed softly. 

"If ever she was, she has forgotten it," he 
answered. "At present she beKeves only 
what CoUn beKeves." 

Then they began to plan the most available 
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method of letting the offenders know of their 
pursuer's arrival. The priest was for making 
as little ado as possible, but the bishop held 
out bravely for the moral effect of a shock. 
It would hardly do, he argued, to permit 
these yoimg transgressors to infer that Heaven 
was with them whichever way they went. 
Finally it was arranged that Father Stanislaus 
should not reveal himself until evening. The 
presumptuous wrongdoers should be kept 
ignorant of his presence in Arichat until he 
should confront them at his lordship's supper 
table. 

Everything progressed admirably until the 
moment when it was expected that conster- 
nation would fall on the erring pair. Instead 
of the anticipated panic, Colin shook hands 
with Father Stanislaus as composedly as 
though they were meeting by appointment. 
Letty, looking especially attractive and radiant 
with happiness, proceeded to dupKcate with- 
out delay her husband's easy cordiaUty. The 
priest, indeed, was the one who received 
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the shock. He did not regain composure 
until Letty's confession that she had seen 
him enter the palace relieved the episode 
of its supernatural aspect. 

A few days later Father Stanislaus wrote 
to Donald Macleod of the great function at 
which he had assisted. It was the event 
that marked the induction of Letty Macleod 
into the church of her husband. Aiichat 
had never before seen the like of it. His 
lordship had been superb in the gold vest- 
ments and CoUn and Letty had behaved 
admirably. 

Macleod put the letter away carefully in 
a comer of his desk at the mill. For a long 
time afterward he went about with a pecuKar 
expression in his face. It was neither satis- 
faction nor regret; nor was it resignation. 
The next day he told Sarah that Father 
Stanislaus had found her brother and his 
wife, and had asked his consent to bring 
them home with him. 
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"What have you written?" she asked 
breathlessly. 

" I haven't answered him yet. When I do, 
I shall tell him to come home at his leisure — 
and to come alone." He sighed faintly, 
and there was a wistful look in his eyes; 
but he covered it with a contemptuous laugh. 
" Since my son and his wife are persons of so 
much consequence in Nova Scotia, let them 
stay there," he said. 
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Madame's Opportunity. 

The physician sent by Donald Maeleod 

was dismayed at the minister's collapse and 

was honest enough to admit it. Madame 

took it upon herself to see that the lukewarm- 

ness of his flock should not miUtate against 

his chances of recovery. She knew the 
cause of his apparent f riendlessness ; she had 

heard of Mr. Staples'willmgness and wounded 
sensibilities. She knew, also, that the fact 
that she had obtained such immediate posses- 
sion would leave her mistress of the situation. 
Although unresponsive to most external 
happenings, Stephen was not bereft of the 
exercise of his reasoning faculties. He spoke 
infrequently and never of his great affliction. 
He took no notice of the inactivity of his 
fellow religionists and manifested no annoy- 
ance at the incongruity of his present sur- 
roundtogs. He lepL eve.^ with 
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evident appreciation and delighted Madame 
by making no di£Bculties even when it might 
have been consistent for him to object. 

When Father Stanislaus returned, he would 
have gone without delay to his mother's 
patient, but the prudent woman restrained 
him. Besides the possibility of agitating 
the sick man, she argued, there was the 
certain danger of giving offense to his people, 
who were already scandalized quite enough at 
her high handed benevolence. One morning 
Stephen asked her why her son did not come 
to see him. 

"When you are a little stronger," she 
promised, in the tone with which one satisfies 
the importunity of a child. 

He did not insist, but looked after her as 
she flitted hither and there with eyes that 
were eloquent with grateful tenderness. 
Presently she saw that he had fallen asleep. 
She stole cautiously to his bedside and looked 
down into his wan face. A mighty sense 
of maternal tenderness overpowered her. 
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She prayed fervently that Heaven would not 
misjudge her, and then she kissed his fore- 
head. 

Finally the day came when the prudent 
doctor congratulated himself that he had 
been conservative in his prognosis. Stephen 
begaa to mend, first al^osf imperceptibly, 
then with progressive certainty. 

One day he startled Madame by asking 
suddenly: "What can you tell me about 
Letitia?" 

"There is so much to tell that I should 
hardly know where to begin," she temporized. 

He looked meditative and stroked his 
wasted cheek with a gaunt forefinger. 

"There is nothmg disagreeable— from my 
point of view," she made haste to assure him. 

" Now that I know you so well, your point 
of view is most interesting to me," he said. 

"That is because I have permitted you to 
have your own way," she laughed. 

"Where is my sister ?" he resumed abruptly. 

"In Nova Scotia, Mr. Essex." 
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He stared at her blankly. 

"At the palace of the bishop of Isle Ma- 
dame at Arichat — ^she and her husband." 

"Who is he— the bishop?" 

" Colin's uncle — ^Mr. Macleod's brother." 

" It is a long step — ^f rom this to a palace," 
he said, with a pitiful smile. 

"According to my son's account there is 
little to choose. His lordship might envy 
you a little if he wished — ^your chimney is 
better than his." 

Perceiving no certain way to escape, and 
anxious to avoid the proximity of lurking 
danger, she began a spirited recital of the 
Arichat affair. She touched lightly whatever 
she thought might be distasteful to him and 
dwelt Witt the minulenes, of a realirt on the 
diverting happenings at the bishop's sorry 
palace. Stephen listened to the end without 
weariness or waning interest. 

"If one had you to exorcise the spirit of 
gloom, he might be content to live his alloted 
days," he said. Then he added cheerfully: 
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"Your son must come to visit me. I want 
to hear it all again — about the bishop and 
the vestments and the bagpipes. I should 
like to hear a great deal about the bishop." 

Madame was far too experienced to ascribe 
this amazing curiosity concerning a topic so 
foreign as vestments to anything other than 
exhaustion; so she changed the subject with- 
out ceremony. 

Soon afterward Father Stanislaus and 
Stephen were brought almost face to face. 
During his convalescence the minister was 
carried into the Uttle sitting-room, whose 
windows were almost against the hedgerow. 
Here Stephen might sit and breathe in the 
fragrance which rose from the mass of gilly- 
flowers and potherbs beyond. One afternoon 
the priest stood in his garden, his attention 
divided between a small black book, which he 
held open with the pudgy thumb and fore- 
finger of his left hand, and a refractory vine, 
which he brought into subjection with his 
right. 
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" I am testing the quality of your sweets — 
stolen though they be," Stephen called out 
to him. 

Father Stanislaus, unaware of the presence 
of a witness to his double dealing, started 
guiltily. Then his face lighted up and he 
came so close to the hedgerow that he might 
have taken Stephen's hand. 

"My garden is distracting," he said, with a 
droll look of despair on his round face. 
"IVe repeated one sentence for at least 
a dozen times without getting an inkling 
of its meaning." 

"Why don't you postpone it until a more 
convenient moment?" Stephen asked in- 
terestedly. 

"It has been put oflF too long — ^my oflBce, 
you know. It's a great inconvenience, Mr. 
Essex. I was trying to say the psalm be- 
ginning 'Di^. D^Zn.'" 

" Why do you say it in Latin ? " 

"It is so in my breviary." 
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"Wouldn't you be less likely to wander if it 
were in English, Father Burke?" 

"I'm sure I shouldn't, Mr. Essex. I shall 
never be a master of English. It isn't 
a thinking language." 

"But wouldn't it seem a little more like — 
like worship?" 

The priest smiled indulgently. It was 
evident that this man who had been so near 
to death had not lost his capacity for making 
mountains of molehills. 

"Do you think the English has abetter 
standing in Heaven than the language of the 
church?" he asked, with no maUce in his 



voice. 



Oh, not that— certainly not that," Stephen 
disclaimed. "My real objection is humili- 
ating — ^I know so Uttle Latin that it wouldn't 
be worship at all if I should say my prayers 
in it." 

"But the good Lord would know what you 
were saying, even if you didn't," the priest 
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Ordinarily Stephen would have challenged 
this specious casuistry, but now it seemed 
diverting. 

"If I don't go about my business," Father 
Stanislaus declared, "I shall have both my 
mother and your people to confront." 

"Never mind my people," Stephen said. 
"I want you to visit me — soon. I want to 
hear about the bishop." 

Father Stanislaus promised, but he made 
up his mind that the man had not escaped 
from the clutches of his affliction without 
serious damage. When he spoke of it to 
Madame, she laughed and asked him if he 
could have done better under the circum- 
stances. 

As Stephen grew stronger, it was apparent 
that he had suffered no loss of mental 
power. One day he sent for Mr. Staples and 
told him that he expected to take charge of 
the coming weekly prayer meeting. 

"I can sit in my chair and listen," he said. 

Mr. Staples referred cautiously to Rouge 
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River's speculation as to its pastor's inten- 
tions. It had been feared, he confessed, 
that Mr. Essex might sever his present con- 
nection and seek a field of usefulness else- 
where. Stephen reassured him promptly. 

" I want nothing better than Rouge River," 
he declared. " You will find me unchanged — 
except that I may be less intolerant of the 
ways of others. I am willing even that a man 
should pray to Latto if he J.o«es." 

The worthy class leader went away sorrow- 
ful, and after that day the rumor that their 
pastor had jeopardized his orthodoxy spread 
rapidly among his people; but it did not make 
him less interesting. 
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XII. 

In Strange Company. 

Convinced of her error in refusing to beUeve 
in Stephen's integrity, Sarah Maeleod's humil- 
iation was satisfied with nothing less peni- 
tential than sackcloth and ashes. Her pride 
could endure debasement more courageously 
than the consciousness of having been unjust. 
The knowledge that he had been equally 
unyielding in his mistrust aflForded her no 
consolation; he had been given fewer oppor- 
tunities to cultivate the Christian virtues, 
she reasoned. All through the trjdng period 
when Madame could send no encouraging 
news her agitation had been so absorbing 
that the bitterness of Colin's revolt and even 
her father's condition were obscured by it. 

Father Stanislaus made light of her scruples 
and advised her to dismiss them. Since she 
had been honest in her opinion,he maintained, 

it was her misfortune and not her fault to 
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have been mistaken. But the only thing that 
comforted her was his promise to let Stephen 
know of her contrition — ^when it could be done 
prudently. 

It happened that she was the bearer of 
her own expiatory message. One day from 
the priest's house she saw Stephen in the 
overiooking window. It occurred to her 
that she might put an end to the sting of her 
accusing conscience. Madame made no diffi- 
culty and even volunteered amiably to 
mianage the matter. 

^^ I am showing Miss Macleod that the age 
of miracles isn't entirely past," she called 
over the hedgerow. 

" Since you were the wonder worker, I must 
let you make a show of me," he returned 
pleasantly. 

"But what do I hear about your going to 
your chapel ? " she demanded severely. " You 
mustn't think of it, Mr. Essex." 

"I have promised," he said. Then to 
Sarah, who was on the point of re-enforcing 
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Madame's dissent: "One of my earliest 
duties, Miss Maeleod, will be to thank your 
father in person for his wonderful goodness 
to me." 

"My father would be first to counsel 
prudence," she said. " I am certain he would 
see danger in your present intention. Why 
don't you send a substitute ?" 

"My people are surfeited with lay minis- 
tration. My charge is all but forsaken." 

"Isn't there somebody — some clerical 
friend?" she persisted. 

"I have only one clerical friend — ^Father 
Burke," he laughed. 

"You might fare worse," Madame ob- 
served slyly. 

I agree with you," he said warmly. 
I should advise you to look elsewhere 
for a substitute," she continued, with a 
twinkle in her eyes. "Preaching is not his 
best feature. He declares that when he 
would be convincing, the father of Ues puts 
only meaningless words in his mouth and 
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when he would be eloquent his speech would 
be a fortune to a mountebank. Happily, we 
manage — ^between us. That reminds me, dear 
Sarah, that I must go at once to see what 
may be said on the gospel for next Sunday. 
I will come back when" — 

Sarah shivered. She knew that her viva- 
cious old friend was making for her the 
opportunity she had coveted. 

"She is the most wonderful creature — 
and the kindest," Stephen said, his eyes 
following her aflFectionately. 

** She is very wise; she makes few mistakes," 
Sarah said. 

"She has made the cause of my recent 
..erth^w s^ trivial. I ^ L,y U, 
despise myself for my weakness." 

She realized that the long desired moment 
was at hand. "Why need you regret any- 
thing — ^since it has come right at last?" she 
asked rather confusedly. 

"There is nothing left in me of the spirit 
which sent me to your father's house," he 
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went on eagerly. "I beg of you never to 
think of me as I was that night. I wish that 
our acquaintance might begin now, Miss 
Macleod." 

"I have abundant reason to wish it, also," 
she said, the joy of being freed from the 
burden ofher narrowness Ughtmgher face. "If 
I could never — if you had not Uved, I should 
be the most miserable woman on the earth." 

He looked at her doubtfully, as if he had 
not heard aright. That she had come of her 
own accord to perform this act of atonement 
seemed beyond belief. K it were true — ^if he 
had not made a stupid blunder — it was the 
most beautiful thing he had ever known. 

"I don't wonder you doubted me," he 
admitted generously. 

"I was angry when Father Burke defended 
you," she went on bravely, determined not to 
spare herself. 

" Was he my champion even then ? What 
shall I do to rid myself of a Kttle of the 
obUgation?" 
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" Follow Madame's counsel and do not go 
to the meeting/' 

He shook his head and sighed. There was 
a flush on his face and his eyes were very 
bright. "I need it," he said. "I am mori- 
bund — ^spiritually. I am too ready to forget 
that there is evil in the worid. Such optimism 
is new to me and I distrust it." 

"I wish that you knew my uncle, the 
bishop of Isle Madame," she said, willing 
to forsake the uncertain ground he seemed 
inclined to tread. 

"He has been good to my sister. I should 
like to thank him." 

"It will be enough for him that you bear 
him no ill will." 

"He has been most consistent — ^from his 
viewpoint." 

"Do you mean that you are reconciled to — 
to what has happened ?" 

"I accept it — for whatever Heaven wills 
it to be." he said resignedly. 
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"Do you want to see your sister, Mr. 
Essex?" 

"No," he sighed. "I don't know why, 
but I don't." 

"She doesn't remain away from choice," 
she said, resolved to be just. "My father 
hasn't been able to see CoUn, but if you" — 

He shook his head wearily. " I must have 
more grace before I can see her," he said. 
"I trust that the prayer meeting will revive 
me spiritually." 

She took back with her to St. Bride a 
burden as intolerable as the one she had just 
laid down. A maddening desire to test 
for herself the spiritual magic of the Rouge 
River prayer meeting beset her continually. 
The terror which its first inception brought 
her wore away gradually, and was succeeded 
by an active consideration of the ways and 
means by which it might be accomplished. 
She made no denial to herself of the impro- 
priety of the thing. She made no excursion 
into the realm of sophistry in search of justi- 
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fication. With all her detestation of sin, 
she knew that she was ready to undertake it. 
She might venture with almost absolute 
security. She had driven through Rouge 
River so often after nightfall that her passing 
had ceased to excite comment. She had only 
Father Stanislaus and his vicinity to avoid. 
It was so simple that there was not even the 
presence of danger to oppose her. 

At the last moment, she grew cowardly 
and made a plan. The river, she decided, 
with its densely wooded sides, oflFered a better 
chance for concealment than the public high- 
way. No one would wonder to see her on 
the water while there was light to see her 
at all; after that, she would be safe. 

On the evening of the eventful day, she 
entered her boat at the foot of the garden and 
began to pull leisurely up stream. After she 
had gone a little way, a sudden fear made her 
turn about and row as hard as she could in 
the opposite direction. She shuddered at 
the thought that she who despised mystery 
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was doing her best to make one. With a 
groan for her depravity and a smile for her 
cowardice, she turned again and passed 
as unconcernedly as she could the row of 
buildings whose newness shone through the 
spaces cut in the thickets. 

Although she knew how unlikely it was that 
anybody had seen her and how imimportant 
it would have been if every eye in the village 
had been focused on her, her heart beat 
tumultuously until she reached the bend in 
the river which made discovery less probable. 
As she approached Rouge River the bell 
in the meeting-house began to toll its immusi- 
cal summons. She drew up in a sheltered 
spot and, having made her boat secure, she 
enveloped herself from head to foot in a long 
black cloak. Tying a veil over her face, she 
set out rapidly, making a wide detour to 
avoid the priest's neighborhood. 

The congregation had assembled. She 
stole in through the open door and sat down 
in a shadowy comer under the gallery. As 
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soon as she could muster courage, she removed 
enough of the veil to let her peer into the 
dimly lighted space ahead. Stephen Essex 
was present. He sat behind a small table 
near the pulpit. His hands were clasped 
and it seemed to Sarah that his eyes were 
closed. 

There was a hymn, which was a long drawn 
out wail. A strident voice uttered something 
like a burst of rude oratory. It was almost 
over before Sarah knew it was a prayer. It 
ended abruptly. A chorus of energetic 
"Amens" startled Sarah into temporary dis- 
may. A gaunt woman rose and began to 
speak in a quavering tone. Admonished 
sharply to lift up her voice, she declared that 
she had been as a doomed ship in a tem- 
pestuous sea, a wreck stranded on a desert 
shore. Having ears, she heard not, and her 
eyes were spiritually blind. Her days were 
inexorable and full of tears. She had known 
few joys and abundant sorrow. As she 
obtained control of her speech, Sarah could 
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but marvel at her fluency and minuteness 
of detail. Suddenly she forsook her dolorous 
plaint and her tone became jubilant. She 
had been deKvered from her bondage, she 
affirmed excitedly, in the twinkling of an eye. 
Her chains had fallen with a clangor that had 
made the demons gnash their teeth. The 
mighty rescue, she testified, had come through 
these meetings. They had lifted her from 
the darkness of despair into the radiant 
morning of hope. Finally, exhausted, she 
sank into her seat and covered her face with 
her hands. 

Fascinated by the woman's intenseness, 
Sarah forgot Stephen Essex and her object 
in coming to the forbidden spot. She was 
recalled to herself by another voice — an old 
man had risen and was speaking brokenly 
of his doubts and hindrances. He confessed 
that he was still prone to wander and to fall 
by the way in the noonday heat. Man was 
vile indeed, all flesh was weak and age did not 
bring perfection. He, also, felt constrained 
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to testify to the inestimable good he had 
obtained from these meetings from time to 
time. If he were deprived of their inspi- 
ration, his heart would become as bitter as 
the waters of Marah and his deeds as worth- 
less as the accursed fig tree. 

Sarah saw the minister open his eyes and 
lean forward, as if he were loth to lose a word. 
She wondered if he were drinking deeply 
at this revivifying spring. Had his spiritual 
rejuvenation begun? Impressed as" she was 
by the directness and unmistakable good 
faith of the devotees, who seemed to compete 
in an effort to lay bare their innennost 
cogitations, she was stifled with impatience 
to discover what part Stephen was to take 
in the astounding exhibition of self-abasement. 

She had not much longer to wait. After 
another hymn and a few more testimonies, 
the minister rose and began to speak. His 
voice was feeble still, but his words were 
admirably distinct. He told again the story 
of his spiritual lethargy, his disposition to 
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forget that the world was very evil and his 
paltry effort to escape the domination of his 
will. He confessed that he had never until 
his recent illness known the true worth of 
charity. 

Sarah heard it aU in abject bewilderment. 
What further would this rashly upright man 
be impelled to do» she kept asking herself 
in dismay. Why need he lay bare before 
these unthmking plodders the spiritual 
secrets which they could but misinterpret and 
distort? She knew that his merciless self- 
arraignment was but a counterpart of what 
she might avow, and she wept silently in the 
presence of his heroic integrity. She was 
wretched and afraid, but she could not move; 
she heard him to the end. 

As he concluded, Mr. Staples suggested 
that the meeting be brought to a close by 
the singing of the doxology. Under cover 
of the majestic dolefulness of the "Old 
Hundredth" Sarah roused herself and passed 
out stealthily into the night. She halted 
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a moment, alert and ready for precipitate 
flight, and looked up and down the dusky 
roadway. Reassured by the friendly dark- 
ness, she set oflF rapidly for the river. She 
feared neither darkness nor solitude; she 
trembled at the thought of discovery. She 
was congratulating herself on her good for- 
tune, after turning into the side path that led 
down to her boat, when she suflFered a violent 
reaction. It seemed to her that some one 
who might have been f oUowing her discreetly 
had suddenly abandoned his caution and 
quickened his pursuit. 

"MissMacleod!" 

She knew the voice and that fact but 
stimulated her agitation. Had it been the 
gruflF salutation of her father or the reproach- 
ful call of Father Stanislaus she would not 
have flinched ; but it was Stephen Essex. He 
came up, breathing laboriously. 

"How is it that you are here?" he de- 
manded. 
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"I'm going to St. Bride. My boat is just 

below," she said. 

Does your father know you are here ?" 
No, Mr. Essex. I'm used to the river, 

you know." 

" Do you wish your father to know it ? " 
" He won't know of it — ^unless you tell him." 
" Why were you at our meeting ? " 
"I was curious," she answered curtly, 

unwilling to show hesitation as to her motive. 
"I'm sorry that you came to-night," he 

said, unmoved by her irritation. 

"I suppose I ought to regret it, too — since 

I have been unmasked," she said, with an 

uneasy little laugh. 

" I don't like to believe that you came out 

of mere curiosity," he said, with a sigh. 
"Why need it distress you, Mr. Essex ?" 
"I should like to think you came with 

a less trivial purpose; that — ^that you had 

listened, perhaps, to the prompting of some 

gracious influence." 
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"My own faith is sujfficient for me," she 
protested stiffly. 

"Did you find us altogether wanting?" 

" I was touched by the apparent sincerity," 
she admitted. Then she added anxiously: 
"I must go now." 

"I shall accompany you," he declared 
firmly. 

"You must not, Mr. Essex. Don*t you 
see that it would add greatly to the embarrass- 
ment of the situation ? " 

"Do you forbid me ?" 

"I do — absolutely." As she was going, 
she asked: "Are you coming to St. Bride 
soon to complain of me ?' ' 

"I am going very soon — ^to thank your 
father, you know. About the other — ^I am 
undecided." 

After she was in the boat and had taken 
the oars, he said decidedly : " You must not go 
alone. Wait here a few minutes and I will 
send a boy to row you. I know one who 
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lives very near that can be trusted. Don't go 
until I return with him." 

When he came back with the boy, the 
clouds had parted and through the rift 
a flood of light fell on the river. Sarah and 
the boat had disappeared. He fancied that 
he heard the dip of oars far down the stream. 
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XIII. 

His Lordship's Mission. 

His lordship of Isle Madame turned his 
broad back resolutely on any further under- 
taking until he should be able to bring about 
the pacification of his obstinate brother. 
Thus far, fraternal appeals, pastoral ad- 
jurations and even minor fulminations had 
alike been inoperative. The unyielding 
parent met the logic and warnings with 
silence and the brotherly advances with a 
check to cover the recent expenses at Arichat. 
The letter that accompanied the check con- 
vinced the bishop that he had a duty to per- 
form. The missive was wanting alike in 
finesse and indirectness. The injured man 
affinned that his lorfship's interference was 
outside the province of a bishop. Even 
a bishop, he maintained stoutly, need not 
make himself the mouthpiece of every rascally 

adventurer he encountered. 
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The robust prelate was so disturbed by 
these evidences of his brother's need of 
special admonition that he notified Sarah that 
she might expect to see him very soon. 
Macleod himself repUed, bidding him come 
and welcome. The proflFer of his brother's 
hospitality was so unmistakably hearty that 
it would have encouraged the good bishop 
mightily had not Macleod in a postscript 
suggested that his lordship would do well to 
make Mrs. Colin bishop pro tempore. 

He came to St. Bride in a fashion so secular 
that James irreverently likened hisappearance 
to that of a prosperous middleman, with his 
weather eye open to the condition of the 
potato crop. Macleod was outspoken in his 
disapproval of his lordship's lack of retinue. 

"You might at least have been accompanied 
by your secretary," he complained grimly. 

"I'm sorry I didn't — for your sake, 
Donald," the bishop said cheerfully. Then 
he grew serious and shook his ponderous 
head. "I believe you could lodge my entire 
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diocese in this extravagant structure," he 
said. 

"You would do well to profit by my 
example, my lord. No man is belittled by 
having a decent roof over his head and no 
bishop is made a saint by living in a hovel," 
Macleod retorted. Then he added wickedly : 
"As the brother of the bishop of Isle Madame 
it is necessary for me to maintain a proper 
dignity." 

At this thrust his lordship was greatly 

amused. "Your sophistry would do credit 
to the unmentionable gentleman himself," 

he laughed. 

Later, he was equally frank in his criticism 

of the new church. "One might believe 

you were trying to bargain for paradise," 

he groaned. "What a world of good you 
might have done with the money, Donald 
Macleod!" 

"Is there no virtue in the building of 
churches, my lord ? " 

" If you are counting on that, you will lose 
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your soul as well as your money," the 
doughty prelate declared. 

The other shrugged his shoulders and 
sniffed contemptuously. "In Aroostook we 
don't leave holes in the roofs of our churches 
so that our prayers may find a way to heaven, 
he said. 

The bishop's eyes gleamed mischievously 
and his great body quivered with merriment. 
"In Nova Scotia we do not compete with 
Nature — ^and we save money by it," he said. 

"That scarcely comports with the late fine 
doings at Arichat, as described by Father 
Burke." 

"That was a very special occasion, Donald, 
and it was your own money that did it. You 
have Uttle reason to complain." 

" It would have been in better taste — ^not to 
speak of the moral aspect of the business — 



to have made the reward of wrongdoing 
a trifle less ostentatious," declared the layman, 
now thoroughly aroused to the merits of his 
case. 
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"Are you holding me responsible for what 
has happened ? My jurisdiction is confined to 
Arichat. Colin came to no grief in that 
peaceful spot." 

" He must have imbibed a taste for heresy 
in your school there. I should advise you 
to look after what is being taught. You 
need not have made so much of my son's 
foolishness.'* 

"I am trying to make it something better 
than fooUshness. The church is the richer 
by the gain of one who is both clever and 
zealous." 

"It's a pity that you couldn't work a like 
miracle on her brother, who would have been 
in Heaven long ago but for Madame's prayers 
and coddUng." 

Again the startling absurdity of his dis- 
gruntled brother's statement appealed to his 
lordship's sense of humor. " Since Madame 
Burke's prayers are so potent," he laughed, 
" I hope she will either leave me out of them 
or permit me to suggest my own needs." 
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Then he asked suddenly : " What sort of man 
is Essex?" 

I know little of him — ^good or bad. The 
Burkes are interested in him — ^because he is 
under their very noses. Sarah doesn't think 
well of him, I believe. I think she blames 
him for having a sister.'' 

" Sarah is a remarkably fine young woman- 
and sagacious as well/' the bishop said 
reflectively. 

"There isn't a Macleod, living or dead, 
that can compare with her," Donald agreed 
warmly. 

His lordship nodded assent. It was ap- 
parent that his present distraction lay outside 
of his niece's rare distinctiveness. 

"Don't forget to remind me that I am to see 
Essex before returning," he said meditatively. 
"I promised Let — ah, Mrs. Colin that I 
would try to reUeve him of certain misappre- 
hensions he has concerning the church. I 
must do what I can for the unfortunate man, 
Donald." 
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At this the other roared boisterously. 
Upon my word, Angus," he said, when he 
found his voice, "your new niece has given 
you no trifling commission. She has a better 
opinion of your capacity than I. U you can 
persuade me to recall my prodigal son, I am 
ready to venerate you, and if you can convince 
the parson of Rouge River of his errors I shall 
boast that we have a worker of miracles in 
the family. Why, the man would argue 
a month against holy water." 

His lordship sighed wistfully. " I shouldn't 
insist on the eflBcacy of holy water," he said. 
**It will not open the gates of heaven — and 
that you know as well as I." 

"Angus," said his brother ironically, "you 
would have made a fine Jesuit." 

"A grand compliment, though I know your 
intention is otherwise, my poor Donald." 

" Lure him to Arichat, the habitation of the 
saints," Macleod suggested. 

Poor Arichat!" the bishop sighed. 
Heresy does not flourish there, however." 
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** And nothing else — save cabbages and the 
glorification of unfilial conduct." 

"But if you knew Letty" — 

"Enough!" Macleod interrupted savagely. 
"It is suflBcient that one of us — ^a bishop at 
that — ^has been addled by the runaway sister 
of an Aroostook parson. Come away and 
have a look at the mill." 

Father Stanislaus came to pay his respects 
to his late host. 

"Let me go home with you, Father Burke," 
his lordship said. "The atmosphere of this 
dwelling is a Uttle too rare for my comfort." 

"I'll have a smudge prepared for your 
bedroom, my lord, so that you may fancy you 
are in your palace at Arichat," said Donald, 
with a guflFaw. 

"I shall go to see your good mother, if my 
brother's magnificence doesn't incapacitate 
me. How is it that you haven't converted 
your neighbor?" 

The little man sighed and shook his head. 
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"He is wedded to his conceits; they are a part 
of him/' he said. 

Is he bitter against his sister ? " 
His iUness has taught him the folly of 
that." 

"He must be reconciled to her. She will 
make a man of him." 

"You will do no miracle at Rouge River, 
Angus Macleod. Arichat is your only hope," 
said his brother sardonically. " Remove your 
victim to Nova Scotia." 

"Remove your embargo from Mrs. Colin 
and I'll show you," retorted his lordship. 

Macleod made a grimace and invited the 
priest to go with him to decide some matter 
relating to the new church. His lordship, 
delighted with the opportunity, went to con- 
sult with Sarah on the subject of Stephen's 
regeneration. 

"We are conspiring against the man 
at Rouge River," he began without cir- 
cumlocution. "Do you think we shall 
succeed ? " 
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Sarah thought of Stephen's testimony at 
the meeting and wondered what her august 
relative would think of it. "It will not be 
an easy thing to do," she answered, so seri- 
ously that he was much amused. 

" His sister didn't hold out long against our 
arts," he laughed. "In justice to Colin, 
however, it must be admitted that he had 
built a very substantial foundation before she 
came to us." 

"I don't know her." 

"She is a treasure. Mark my prediction — 
your father won't hold out long. He has too 
much contempt for the melodramatic. I am 
more concerned over a reconciliation between 
the brother and sister. He should not harbor 
malice. As to her preference for Colin, that 
may be defended Scripturally." 

"He has probably forgiven her — ^which 
is more than I could have done." 

"Upon my word, Sarah, he is fortunate 
to have so eloquent an apologist," he said. 

"I am quite sure he wouldn't accept such 
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a service from me." she said, flushing sUghtly 
in spite of her wish to be indiflferent. 

" No man would be so callous — even though 
he did not need it/' he affirmed gallantly . 
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Mine Enemy's House. 

For her uncle's cheerful readmess to 
attempt the spiritual capture of Stephen 
Essex Sarah could find no enthusiasm. 
Though she could name no cause for her 
apathy, she tried to be scandalized by it. 
Why, she asked herself persistently — ^why 
was it so fixed in her consciousness that 
Stephen Essex converted could never mean 
as much to her as Stephen Essex unre- 
generate ? 

It could not have lessened her perplexity 
if she had known that Stephen, also, was 
outside the safe realm of a contented mind. 
He had triumphed over his physical ills, but 
he had to share his victory with a score of new 
perplexities. Sarah's appearance at the meet- 
ing was still a mystery. He could not accept 
her confession of curiosity as final. There 
was no person in his congregation, he believed, 
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in whom she was likely to be interested. It 
did not occur to him to exclude himself from 
his sweeping aggregate. It did occur to 
him, however, that he might venture to pay 
his visit of obUgation to Donald Macleod. 

Midway, he met Father Stanislaus, who 
was speeding home to Madame with cheery 
messages from the bishop. The priest told 
him of the great man's arrival and combated 
vigorously his proposition to turn back with 
him. 

"I'm not quite attuned to meeting him," 
Stephen objected. 

"The most unassuming creature — ^a man 
who keeps the stone in his episcopal ring 
turned against his palm, so that he may not 
be recognized as a bishop." 

"He must be an extraordinary person," 
Stephen admitted. 

"It is his humiUty. I am told he wears 
a hair shirt the year round." 

" Is that an evidence of humility ? " Stephen 
asked, with an incredulous smile. 
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"Try it and see," the priest advised. 

" Have you tried it, Father Burke ? " 

"Yes, and one day's trial convinced me 
that I was neither a saint nor a rhinoceros," 
he said, with a wry face. 

Stephen proceeded to St. Bride. Macleod 
gave him so warm a hand clasp that he was 
fairly staggered. The formal thanks he had 
expected to utter refused to come forth at his 
bidding, and the bustle of his welcome gave 
him no opportunity to coin new ones. 

"You couldn't have come more oppor- 
tunely, Mr. Essex," Macleod assured him. 
"We have with us a genuine Kve bishop, the 
like of whom, I make bold to assert, you have 
never seen." 



" When I heard he was here, I was reminded 
that you are not the only one to whom I owe 
more than I can repay. The chance to 
acknowledge it seems providential." 

"That is all canceled from this moment; 
let us hear no more of it," Macleod declared 
warmly. Then he rattled on frankly: "My 
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brother is the bearer of sundry messages to 
you. I suppose you know who sent them." 
He shook his visitor's hand again and his 
rugged face softened into geniality. 

"IVe had some awful moments/' he 
continued, almost pathetically, "and you 
have had your share. To that extent we 
tread common ground. Of course my 
brother is the emissary of the precious pair 
at Arichat. His mission is to soften your 
asperity and to placate me." 

Stephen was embarrassed at the directness 
of the man's address. He was determined to 
exercise discretion, even at the risk of ap- 
pearing reserved. 

"Have you forgiven your son, Mr. Mac- 
leod?" he asked. 

"I suppose so," he answered, in a tone that 
implied doubt. " I really had no alternative." 
Then he asked pointedly: "Will it thrill you 
when my brother tells you that your sister 
is pining for you ? " 
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"I fear not/* Stephen answered sadly and 
candidly. 

Macleod laughed outright. "I'm afraid 
his lordship will have his hands full/' he said. 
"When you see the size of those hands, you 
will be amazed that anything could fill them." 

His great hands were less amazing to 
Stephen than was his manner. All his 
preconceived notions of the Roman hierarchy 
seemed absurd in the presence of the un- 
clerical looking man who greeted him with 
a smile, half deferential, half appealing, and 
wholly free from the consciousness of a lofty 
position. 

"I came principally to see you, Mr. Essex," 
he avowed fearlessly. "I might have put 
off visiting Donald until I should find him 
in a better humor. I know you very well 
now. Your sister has told me so much about 
you that I was glad of any excuse to meet you 
— even this visit to my brother. K I can 
recall a hundredth part of the messages I 
bear from Letty, I shall be content." 
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"She has displayed a very neat ambition 
in her choice of a messenger/' Macleod 
observed, with an ironical smile. "Bishops 
are not to be had for the asking." 

"First of all," his lordship continued, dis- 
regarding his brother's willingness to extract 
amusement from him, "you must know that 
Letty was ignorant of your illness. That was 
my own fault. She would have been wretched. 
I hadn't the heart to tell her Mr. Essex." 

" It was far better so. I thank you for your 
excellent judgment, sir," Stephen assured him. 

" Good ! " the bishop said cheerfully. " That 
ticklish point disposed of, I have nothing to 
fear. Your charming sister is in excellent 
health and enraptured with Nova Scotia. 
Her complexion is marvelous." 

"By this time it must be equal to that of 
a herring, if your chinmeys are following 
their usual custom," his brother con- 
tributed. 

"The chimneys are behaving very well — 
which is more than can be said of you, 
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Donald," his lordship went on imperturbably. 
"Already Letty is fond of Arichat — ^the 
strangeness of our ways amuses the child. 
One thing only is wanting to make her happi- 
ness complete/* 

"There is nothing complete at Arichat," 
Macleod declared. 

"That is prejudice and envy, Donald 
Macleod. Mr. Essex, she craves a glimpse 
of you and a kind word." 

"She shall have all the kind words she 
wants," Stephen said. 

"But the gUmpse?" his lordship persisted. 

Stephen flushed and wondered why Letty 
had chosen so roundabout a method to be 
reconciled. 

"When Mr. Macleod's son and his wife 
return to St. Bride, she will see me," he said, 
with more dignity than he really intended. 

Macleod brought his hand down vigorously 
on the bishop's expansive back. "There 
you have it, Angus!" he roared exultantly. 
You are reduced to dealing exclusively with 
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me. And I am proof against your ecclesias- 
tical machinery." 

"And your contumacy doesn't worry me. 
It won't be necessary for me to avail myself 
either of the anathema or the inquisition." 

All the way home Stephen wondered how 
the bishop could have spoken so lightly of two 
such tremendous things — ^the anathema and 
the inquisition. 

As he entered his desolate premises, Father 
Stanislaus asked across the hedgerow: "What 
do you think of him ? " 

"He is a remarkable man," he replied, 
with the manner of one whose opinion is 
provisional and subject to revision. "I don't 
remember that he uttered a single religious 
expression." 

The priest smiled amiably. " It is his great 
humility," he said. "He would rather risk 
being esteemed a mountebank than to be 
suspected of a desire to pose as a holy man." 
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Father Stanislaus' Discovery. 

Macleod would have had pontifical high 
mass on Sunday, but that, of course, was 
impossible. He could not be deterred, how- 
ever, from erecting a baldachin, beneath 
which the bulky prelate, vested in full canoni- 
cals, was to sit enthroned in the most splendid 
armchair of his collection. It was late on 
Saturday afternoon before Madame and 
Sarah satisfied themselves that St. David's 
was as immaculate and flower-bedecked as it 
should be. Finally Madame went home and 
Sarah was taking a final critical survey when 
Stephen Essex entered hesitatingly, as if he 
were not at all certain of a welcome. She 
smiled and nodded reassuringly, and he went 
up to her. 

**I am glad to see you here,'' she said, in 
a tone suggestive of great reverence for the 

spot. 
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" I didn't expect to see any one at this hour," 
he said. ^^To be candid, I hoped that I 
shouldn't be seen." 

*^ I shall give myself no further uneasiness 
over my visit to your meeting. My secret will 
be safe after this. It seems, also, that the 
reason I gave is good enough — ^since you are 
here from a like motive." 

He laughed rather shamefacedly and made 
no denial. 

"I hope you will escape the possible con- 
sequences of your indiscretion as completely 
as I seem to have done," she continued. 

"If it were between myself and my con- 
science only," he discriminated, "I shouldn't 
mind; but I am the custodian of the morals 
of others, you know. I should like to hear 
your uncle preach to-morrow." 

" You wouldn't be thrilled by his eloquence. 
He has nothing to do with rhetoric. He is 
beautifully sincere, Mr. Essex." 

"I saw that. I felt sure of it." 

"He will interest you. You will be sur- 
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prised to find that you hold so much in com- 
mon. He will agree with you so often that 
you will wonder that you disagree at all." 

"You tempt me-ahnost," he laughed. 

"How, Mr. Essex?" she inquired soberiy. 

"To wish that he might be brought to my 
way of thinking," he explained humorously. 

She did not meet his pleasantry with the 
spirit he had anticipated. She looked serious 
— as if she detected a purpose beneath his 
careless speech. 

"I shouldn't advise you to hope too 
ardently," she said. "How would it please 
you to find that instead of bringing my uncle 
to your way he had convinced you of the 
superiority of his own?" 

" Do you think I ought to be afraid of that ? 
K I should turn my back on conviction there 
would be little hope for me." Then he 
added more seriously: "I don't believe I lack 
courage in such matters." 

She sighed faintly and seemed inclined to 
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accept this statement without further question. 
He wondered at her seriousness. 

" I hope I haven't given you the impression 
that I am anxious to be shown that I am 
mistaken," he said. 

At that moment Father Stanislaus entered. 
He looked surprised, but he nodded smilingly 
and passed on to the sacristy without speaking. 
Shortly afterward, vested in cassock and 
surpU^ and canying his bi^tt. in hU hand, 
he walked briskly across the church and dis- 
appeared behind a door which had an upper 
panel of latticework. 

"He is ready to hear confessions," Sarah 
explained in a whisper. "People will be 
coming in now to prepare for to-morrow," 
she added a trifle nervously. 

"I don't expect to see any of my folks 
among them," Stephen observed dryly. 

"They like best to confess in public," she 
said pointedly. "It is a matter of individual 
preference, I suppose." 
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"There is a more vital difference than that," 
he protested. 

"There must be," she agreed. "But I 
must not give Father Burke the opportunity 
to reprove me for irreverence. He is wonder- 
ing, no doubt, what we are saying. Good 
afternoon, Mr. Essex." 

She left him to his own contemplation. 
He was about to go when the door of the 
confessional was opened and Father Stanislaus 
stepped out. 

"Come up here, Mr. Essex!" he called out 
reassuringly. " I want to show you our grand 
baldachin. This is Mr. Macleod's idea of 
the proper state which should be accorded 
a bishop," he explained, when the wondering 
minister had come up to the unfamiliar 
creation. "He has denuded his drawing- 
room of hangings to produce this fine result. 
Have you ever seen the like of it ? " 

" Is it regarded as — as necessary ? " Stephen 
asked. 

Oh, no — ^hardly so bad as that, Mr. Essex." 
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eyes were twinkling with merriment. 
" I'll wager his lordship doesn't care for it." 
Does Miss Macleod approve of it?" 
She will support her father — whether or 
no.' 

Stephen sighed and looked contemplative. 
"I should hardly expect her to do that," 
he said. 

Father Stanislaus shrugged benignantly. 
"I am glad to see that you have made the 
acquaintance of Miss Macleod," he said. 
"She is an admirable young woman — ^more 
like her uncle than like her father, and most 
of all like Colin. Ah, he's a fine lad, Mr. 
Essex. Do you know that the bishop main- 
tains that Colin has been wiser than his 
father ? His lordship believes that everything 
is certain to come right — ^after awhile." 

"Is Miss Macleod comforted by his 
optimism?" 

The priest looked at him keenly. "I 
scarcely know," he answered guardedly. 
" Has she said to the contrary ? " 
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"No; we are not well enough acquainted 
for that/' 

"True — ^pardon me; I had forgotten that. 
One thing is certain — Sarah won't remain 
long on the wrong side of any question. 
She is one of the most conscientious persons 
I have ever known. She is as honest as 
my mother is-is everything adorable." 

"There is nothing beyond that tribute, 
Father Burke — for I kiiow your mother," — 
Stephen agreed enthusiastically. 

Some penitents having arrived, the priest 
returned to the confessional. Stephen went 
home to construct the sermon which he 
expected to preach on the morrow to the 
handful of faithful souls who could not be 
seduced from their allegiance by the unusual 
doings at St. David's. 

Father Stanislaus had no opportunity to 
speak with Sarah until after mass on Sunday. 
The service had been fairly satisfactory. 
There h«l been, it is true, a hitch in Z 
function when his lordship declined to sit 
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beneath the baldachm, but otherwise he had 
conducted himself becomingly. 

" I see that you have made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Essex/* the priest said, after everything 
was safely over and Sarah had gone into the 
sacristy to put away the vestments. " Weren't 
you mistaken in your estimate of him ? Your 
uncle likes him very well indeed. How did 
he happen to be in the church yesterday ?" 

"He wanted a peep at our magnificence," 
she replied serenely. 

"I hope he was edified sufficiently to 
justify him for his imprudence," he said dryly. 

"I saw him look doubtfully at the balda- 
chin," she laughed. 

" He had a closer view after you went. He 
satisfied himself that it could do him no 
personal damage. He is really becoming 
a little accustomed to us and our ways. He 
didn't seem to shrink from me in my cassock 
and surplice. Perhaps he may like them 
well enough some time to wear them." 

"I doubt it." 
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"Why need you? Stranger things are 
happening." 

"I wish you would tell me," she said, 
coming closer and letting her voice fall, " why 
my uncle is so determined to unsettle the 
belief of this man, and when you have an- 
swered me that, Father Burke, will you give 
me the reason of your willingness to abet 
him?" 

He looked at her sharply, but the smile did 
notleave his face. "Zeal — ^and other things," 
he said. 

"Why do you value this man's soul so 
highly? Are there no unconverted persons 
in his own diocese that my uncle must go so 
far to find a field for his persuasiveness ? " 

"It would mean the speedy reunion of his 
family," he suggested. 

That I doubt," she said. 
It might fill the gap made by Colin's 
desertion." 

She returned to the vestments, and did not 
speak again until the last precious stole had 
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been put in its proper place. There was 
a dissatisfied look in her face and her eyes 
were very bright. 

"To hear you, Father Burke, one might 
believe that my uncle had appointed the day 
for the minister's ordination to our priest- 
hood," she resumed. 

"I suspect him of having done that very 
thmg," he said. 

"How perfectly absurd!" she declared 
vehemently. 

"As you please," he rejoined unconcernedly 
and went his way. 

Madame saw him coming with a curious 
smile on his face, his lips puckered as though 
he were about to whistle. 

" Well — ^what is it ? " she demanded as soon 
as he entered. 

"What is it — ^sure enough," he temporized 
smilingly. 

"A babe in arms might see that you are 
wild to rid yourself of some choice bit of 
gossip," she declared. " Out with it." 
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With a sigh of regret that he must part with 
it so easily, he repeated ahnost word for word 
what had been said in the sacristy. Madame 
listened attentively, with no loss of composure. 
When he had finished, she took her glasses 
from their case and poKshed them long and 
carefully with the comer of her apron. Then 
she adjusted them with admirable precision 
and proceeded to make a critical survey 
of her son from head to foot. Having com- 
pleted her inspection — ^her victim meanwhile 
a prey to agonizing doubt — ^she sighed deeply 
and said: ^* Stanislaus, my friend, you are 
a stupid!" 

How do you mean ?" he gasped. 

Are you sure she does not want Mr. Essex 
to become a CathoUc?" she insisted. 

I am positive that she wants him to 
remain as he is,'* he declared stoutly. 

"How absurd you are! How could it be 
possible ?'' 

It might make him less interesting — 
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especially if he should become a priest," 
he hazarded. 

"Do you mean that she is more interested 
in him than she should be? What do you 
know of such matters, my poor child ? " 

"I believe I am right," he persisted dog- 
gedly. 

You are mistaken," she said decidedly. 
Let your utter ignorance of such things 
console you." 

Although she tried to convince her son that 
his essay at reading the signs which foretold 
a compUcation was a failure, Madame did not 
persuade herself that there was no cause for 
alertness. It did not occur to Father Stanislaus 
that she was incUned even more than he had 
been to attach a value to his theory, and that 
beneath her cloak of majestic dissent there 
was a tumult of contending possibiUties. 
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Madame's Sentimental Moment. 

His lordship was determined to visit 
Stephen. Macleod pointed out to him, in 
language more forcible than pacific, the im- 
propriety of his intention. It could do no 
good and might do harm, he contended. It 
might provide Stephen's flock with an excuse to 
forsake his tutelage. But the bishop was not 
to be deterred. He should go, he declared, 
on foot with no irritating insignia of his rank 
visible. 

"And the very dogs in the street will bark 
at you ! " roared Donald furiously. 

"A dog is no respecter of persons. All the 
exorcisms in the book wouldn't silence him," 
his brother laughed. 

He proposed to Sarah that she should be 
his companion as far as the priest's house, 
remaining with Madame while Father Stanis- 
laus and himself were at the parsonage. 
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They set out, the bishop armed with a stick 
which would have done for Caliban. With it, 
he announced merrily, he intended to make 
short work of any dog that showed leze 
majesty. They proceeded leisurely. Sarah 
pointed out the various improvements and 
was so well informed as to the saUent features 
of the business that her uncle entered into the 
discussion with evident reUsh. 

"Your father is a clever man — ^really 
a great man in his way," he observed sagely. 
" But I wouldn't for the world have it get to 
his ears that I hold that opinion.'* 

"You need not reproach yourself with 
having spoiled him," she laughed. 

"Between ourselves, I admire him greatly. 
So I do the church and the mill and the new 
house. But I wouldn't add to his vainglory 
by admitting it." 

"I suppose you are right; you are always 
right," she said. 

Something in her tone made him look at her 
sharply. " Do you think so ? Then you are 
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making a tremendous mistake. I may as 
wen wL you .gainst looking on an, oLy 
queer doings as evidences of sanctity. K you 
are on the lookout for saints, my dear Sarah, 
you will have to go outside your own 
family.*' 

After they had been refreshed by a little of 
Madame's currant wine, his lordship and 
Father Stanislaus went to the parsonage. 
The astute old woman saw in the arrangement 
a possible chance to become wiser. 

"Do you think my uncle can do what he 
has promised Colin's wife he will do?" 
Sarah forestalled her by asking. 

" How can he fail ? He is so convincing — 
personally," Madame replied, with enthu- 
siasm. 

" I am certain he will fail," Sarah declared 
firmly. 

"He will proceed carefully — ^most deli- 
cately." 

How will he proceed ?" 
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" He will be satisfied to obtain the minister's 
promise to go to Arichat/' 

"I hope he will decline to go!" Sarah said 
fervently. 

Madame was so startled that she was 
obliged to draw freely upon her store of self 
control. She did not speak, but looked 
appealingly at her visitor, who did not seem 
anxious to restrain herself. 

"I hope he will refuse to go!" she repeated 
excitedly. "K he doesn't, I shall be dis- 
appointed in him." 

" I don't understand you, Sarah," Madame 
said helplessly. 

"I don't understand myself," the girl 
declared, with a nervous laugh. 

"K I didn't know you so well, I should 
almost suspect — oh, I hardly know what!" 
Madame wailed. 

** If I knew him as well as you do, I should 
warn him." 

" Warn him— of what ? " 
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** Of the attempt to change him into what 
his sister must be — a half converted zealot." 

"Sarah, you frighten me," the old woman 
groaned. 

When the clerics returned, Madame had 
not subdued her agitation. Father Stanislaus 
perceived that something of unusual moment 
had happened. As soon as the bishop and 
his niece had gone, he turned to his mother 
with an eager look. 

"First tell me," she began tremulously, 
"has Stephen Essex promised to go to Ari- 
chat?" 

"He is going to consider it." 

"I shall have to ask you to pardon me for 
my refusal to put faith in what you suspected 
about Sarah Macleod," she said feebly. 

He took in a long breath and then let it 
expire suddenly. 

"If we are not mistaken — ^if Sarah has 
developed such a mighty interest in him — 
the sooner he becomes a convert the better — 
a convert of any kind," he said. 
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His mother clasped her hands and sighed. 
**Oh, if it might be — ^if only it could be" — 
she began tremulously. 

"It can never be!" he interrupted agi- 
tatedly. 

" He would be worthy of her — ^if he were of 
the faith/' she almost whispered. 
But, my dear mother" — 
You are right, Stanislaus. He must go 
to Arichat and remain there until he exchanges 
his unclerical Sunday coat for a cassock," 
she said emphatically. 

^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 

Across the hedgerow, Stephen was trying 
to make up his mind as to his future inter- 
course with the bishop. Somethmg made 
him hesitate to give his promise to go to 
Arichat. While he was undecided, he was 
seized with a most inexplicable desire to 
know how Sarah Macleod would look on the 
proposition. Would she see in his acceptance 
a disposition on his part to cast an anchor to 
windward ? It occurred to him that Madame's 
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wholesome way of dealing with questions 
that involved superior insight might be made 
available. He put it to an immediate test, 
going over to the priest's house with the 
express intention of obtaining whatever in- 
formation Madame could give him. 

"Do you think Mr. Maeleod would call it 
treachery if I should go to Arichat ? " he asked, 
employing a little indirectness for once. 

"On the contrary, your example might 
influence him to abandon his own ridiculous 
obstinacy. Had you thought of that ? *' 

"I have thought of — everything," he 
declared perplexedly. "What would Miss 
Maeleod think of me ? " 

" Why do you ask me that ? " 

" Only an idle curiosity. I hope I haven't 
displeased you." 

She put her hand on his shoulder and 
looked into his eyes. 

"You haven't displeased me," she said, 
but are you sure it is only idle curiosity ?" 

" I thought you would be likely to know." 
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"I do know. I know — and I am going to 
tell you. She doesn't want you to go ! " 

"Doesn't want me to go!" he echoed 
helplessly. 

"Don't you know what it means? No? 
Then I will tell you. Her heart has played 
her a trick. She is trjdng to escape. She is 
so proud — ^very proud is Sarah Macleod. It 
humiliates her that she has given you more 
than you have asked. As you are now, she 
will forget you — ^because she must. She 
must forget you if you are not of her faith, 
Mr. Essex. If you go to Arichat and the 
bishop and Letty should succeed" — 

"Madame!" he interrupted peremptorily. 
"If what you tell me is true, I should think 
she would be first to bid me go." 

"That is because you know nothing of 
a woman's heart— nothing at all of Sarah 
Macleod," she said almost pityingly. 

He rose and walked quickly to the door. 
"If it is true," he said, with his hand on the 
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latch, ^^I should have gone to St. Bride 
instead of coming here." 

"It is well you came here; but you must 
go to Arichat before — ^before you go to her." 

He opened the door and crossed the thres- 
hold. 

Are you going?" she called after him. 
Where are you going, Mr. Essex ? " 

He turned, his eyes aflame, his lips tremu- 
lous. 

" To Arichat ! " he said, closing the door. 

She fell on her knees. At that sentimental 
moment no thought of the bishop warned her 
of her perilous indiscretion. 

^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 ^^0 

His lordship returned to Nova Scotia with 
Stephen's promise to join him at his see city. 
At the last goodby Macleod could not deny 
himself a parting thrust. 

" You would do well, Angus," he called out 
after him, "not to overreach yourself!" 

It was a bitter time for Sarah. When she 
heard of Stephen's decision, she experienced 
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the sickening revulsion of sentiment that 
comes with abandoned hope. The man who 
seemed to be so wilUng to follow in the foot- 
steps of his sister was not the Stephen Essex 
whose virile humiUation had thrilled her at 
the meeting. To her amazement, she found 
that her father agreed with her. 

" I'm disappointed in the man," he declared 
with unmistakable regret. 

"He owes a duty to his sister," she said, 
with a lack of heartiness that robbed her 
defense of sincerity. 

"Nonsense! His sister is better oflF than 
she deserves and he knows it!" Then he 
added, in a voice almost peevish: "I wonder 
why it is that I hope Angus will fail to make 
a good Christian of him!" 

^^0 ^^0 ^i# ^l# ^^0 ^^0 

Realizing that his conduct would suggest 
treachery, Stephen went to St. Bride to correct 
the misapprehension. Macleod was not at 
home and he made Sarah the custodian of 
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a message to him. He protested that he had 
not been recreant. 

I am influenced by somethmg wholly 
diflFerent," he said. 

"I hope you won't be disappointed. You 
may be amused," she said. 

I hope to be taught," he returned gravely. 
You mustn't take Arichat and my uncle 
too seriously," she laughed. " He is so hope- 
ful that he is impossible — almost. He is 
absolutely without suspicion. If you should 
assure him that you had forsaken your faith 
and were ready to embrace his, he would 
not doubt you." 

" Why should he doubt me ? Would it be 
impossible?" 

"It would seem so to me," she said timidly; 
"especially if it happened without plenty of 
time for investigation and — and whatever 
is necessary." 

He sighed profoundly. Then, as if willing 
to forsake a theme so trying, he asked: 
" What shall I see at Arichat — ^besides Letty ? 
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" The bishop's palace, and you will wonder 
how it is called so. When you see the 
cathedral, your wonder will grow." 
Is it as bad as that ? " he laughed. 
Ever3rthing — except my uncle. He is 
worth a journey to Nova Scotia." 

" Do you know, Miss Macleod, that he has 
never spoken to me of any doctrinal point ? " 
She looked at him curiously, almost pity- 
ingly. " Perhaps he never will — unless you 
insist," she said. 

"Do you mean that he won't try to — ^to 
make me think as he does ? " 
He will try, Mr. Essex." 
Why should he?" 

He likes you, and he has set his heart 
on it." 

" Would he be satisfied to remodel me into 
a respectable layman of his faith ? " 

"No; your visit means more than that to 
him," she repUed, smiling in the face of 
her trepidation. 

"There are times when I am tempted to 
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stay at home; this is one of them/' he con- 
fessed. 

One need not quarrel with his own better 
judgment," she said. 

"I have no better judgment; I'm at sea." 
He realized that he had almost ceased to 
care whither he was drifting, and it silenced 
him. He held his peace resolutely and rose 
to go. 

"I hope you haven't neglected to ask the 
prayers of your people — ^those who were at 
the meeting," she faltered. 

"Shall I have yours. Miss Macleod ?" 
"Yes, Mr. Essex, and they will not antag- 
onize the others," she said, the ghost of a 
smile on her Ups. 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

He went to Arichat. Madame's eagerness 
to have her judgment confirmed— the judg- 
ment which had mspired her to proflFer the 
oracular advice to Stephen — ^was so urgent 
that she lost no time in getting to St. Bride. 
She made Uttle eflFort to conceal her anxiety. 
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She began by asking Sarah why she had been 
so earnest when they had discussed the 
minister's visit to her uncle. Sarah did not 
appear to find the question either unusual 
or impertinent. 

"I am always in earnest when I am in- 
terested/' she said, her composure adding 
greatly to Madame's perturbation. 

"How could his going eflFect your interest 
in him, my child?" she asked perplexedly. 
"Would he become less interesting by going 
to Arichat ? " 

"I have fancied that he might," Sarah 
admitted. 

Madame took a long breath. It was 
something, she reflected, to know this much, 
unsatisfactory and harassing as it was. 

"He may not return," she suggested 
ingenuously. "Stanislaus and I are praying 
that he won't — ^that the affair may go on to 
its logical conclusion." 

" What would that be ? " Sarah asked. 

"That he may choose the way that Colin 
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forsook. You must never cease to hope for 
that, dear Sarah." 

"I'm not to be depended on — even for 
that/' Sarah laughed. Her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes were agleam. " It would 
be a violation of the tenth commandment. 
He belongs to the people of Rouge River.' 
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XVII. 

Via Media. 

Soon after Stephen's arrival at Arichat, his 
lordship, for reasons best known to himself, 
began to send bulletins. Despite his chagrin 
over Stephen's surrender — ^as he chose to call 
it — Macleod found much amusement in these 
quaint messages. 

The reconciliation, the bishop announced, 
had been a beautiful thing to witness. Colin 
had behaved most admirably. Stephen and 
he were now on excellent terms. The situ- 
ation was truly edifying — ^a spectacle to make 
the saints rejoice. He had not run the risk 
of precipitating discussion. To not a few — 
virile mmds at that— the gentle insistence 
of a proper environment was more convincing 
than the wisdom of Thomas Aquinas. 

This last sage observation put Macleod in 

great good humor. He recognized beneath 

its specious simplicity the gentle priestcraft 
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so charax^eristic of his lordship of Isle 
Madame. 

"The old fox knows very well that the 
parson would floor him m an argument," 
he chuckled. 

Sarah was an interested Ustener to these 
chronicles. At the end of a fortnight, she 
lost all dread of her uncle's scheme of rehgious 
accUmatization. Stephen, she reaUzed, was 
not about to shut his eyes and leap. That he 
was still himself — sl being foreign to the 
atmosphere he breathed — ^was a solace which 
she appropriated without asking why. 

Madame's impatience was herculean. Her 
fanciful conception of the ease with which all 
impediments would vanish in the presence 
of the magician at Arichat was becoming less 
roseate. Could it be, she asked herself 
miserably, that she had overestimated the 
potency of his lordship's thaumaturgy ? 

"He is doing all he can — of that we may 
be certain," Father Stanislaus consoled her. 
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" Oh, why didn't I make better use of my 
opportunity!" she wailed. 

A few days later the bishop wrote that 
Stephen had shown signs of an awakening. 
Letty had received an exquisite rosary from 
the abbot at Tracadie and her brother had 
manifested genuine curiosity. He had even 
inquired as to its raison d^etre. 

"The spirit of inquiry is upon him!'* 
Macleod chuckled. "Every drop of holy 
water in the town will be analyzed, and 
Angus will stand by and applaud the parson's 
eagerness to scent adulteration. It's only 
a question of endurance now, Sarah Macleod. 
His lordship is the most robust of the pair, 
but the parson is younger and has less to 
carry. It will be a very pretty finish- 
whoever lives to see it." 

^^^ ^^^ ^M0 ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Donald Macleod did not live to see it. 
Before another sunrise he had passed beyond 
the range of mundane possibilities. For 
a week the great wheel stood motionless in its 
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bed, and the river, released from its thraldom, 
fell in a yellow torrent over the new mill dam. 
St. Bride was the abode of confusion and the 
pitiful woe that sends no herald to proclaim 
its coming. 

Then the water gate was raised and James 
Macleod reigned in his father's stead ; but not 
with an absolute sovereignty. The duty of 
completing the work at St. Bride had been 
intrusted to the elder son, but the bulk of the 
dead man's estate had been given to Sarah. 
Colin was not forgotten absolutely, but his 
rebeUion had not been ignored. 

When the first violence of the blow had 
Ughtened, Sarah's strongest impulse was to 
escape from the dead man's partiality. Her 
uncle, who had arrived with CoUn and Letty, 
combated the generous determination vig- 
orously. Colin, likewise, turned a deaf ear 
to the suggestion. Then she insisted that 
they should live with her, and they accepted 
for the present. It was now that Sarah 
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learned to do justice to the fitness of Letitia 
Macleod. 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

Before returning to Arichat, the bishop 
lavished on Iiis niece a wealth of counsel and 
admonition. He reminded her that the 
calamity which had made her the richest 
woman in the Aroostook had contributed 
infinitely to her responsibility. He warned 
her that since she had been given the power 
to do much, to do little would be hazardous. 

"You must go on to lofty achievement," 
he said. "Your father would have made 
St. Bride a cathedral town." 

"I promised Father Stanislaus long ago 
that he should be our first bishop," she 
laughed. 

" He's no fitter to be a bishop than — ^never 
mind. You have better material close at 
hand." 

She looked at him inquiringly, although 
she knew what he meant. 
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"Stephen Essex is a man worthy of your 
supremest effort," he declared. 

"He seems to be in no haste to undertake 
the nece^a-y preUmin«ie,." she reminded 
him ingenuously. 

It will come," he prophesied serenely. 
He is going to preach at Rouge River 
next Sunday." 

The prelate looked excessively annoyed. 
"He all but promised to remain at the palace 
until my return," he said. 

" Has he actually committed himself in any 
way?" she asked. 

He shook his head sorrowfully. 

"Sarah, my dear child," he said very 

"you must do what I have failed to do." 
She looked comtemplative and said not 

a word. 
"Come, Sarah — ^will you do it?" he 

insisted. 
"I shall have to answer you as I did 
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Madame," she faltered. " I said that I could 
not be depended upon.*' 

" What do you mean ? What are you going 
to do ? '* he cried, his voice tremulous with 
solicitude and alarm. 

"I scarcely know,'* she sighed. "Some- 
times I am ready to return to the Sacr^ Cceur. 
It has a certain fascination for me — ^as an 
alternative." 

^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

On Sunday Stephen preached in his mean 
little sanctuary. No member of his congre- 
gation was able to make captive a word that 
presaged either apathy or bax^ksKding. His 
sermon was so unmistakably the outpouring 
of a loyal heart that none doubted and many 
were edified. 

Although he had accepted Mr. Staples' 
kindly hospitaUty for the present, he intended 
to go back to the little house beyond the hedge- 
row. Its very nakedness would be restful. 
Besides, he longed for a glimpse of Father 
Stanislaus and Madame. After dinner he 
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overruled his host's proposition to discuss 
church matters and walked over to the par- 
sonage. To his amazement, he found it 
swept and garnished, and Colin and Letty in 
full possession. 

"IVe brought back your stolen goods," 
Colin laughed by way of greeting. 

Stephen gazed about wonderingly. The 
place had been transformed. There was 
nothing to remind him of his loneliness and 
sorrow. Everything was new and tasteful. 

"Sarah fecit ^""^ Letty explained, in answer 
to his mute inquiry. 

His heart swelled and his eyes filled with 
tears. She perceived his emotion and began 
to hustle. 

"Colin," she commanded, "see to the fire. 
It's almost tea time." 

Then she told Stephen that they had asked 
Father Stanislaus and Madame to tea. " And 
Sarah has been over there since vespers, 
she concluded. "I shall have to send Colin 
to invite her to come over with the Burkes." 
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"I must be going presently," Stephen said 
hastily. " Mrs. Staples will be expecting m e.'* 

"You must do nothing of the kind," she 
protested. " Colin shall go and get your bag.' ' 

"But I have disappointed— everybody," 
he said, with a doleful smile. 

"Everybody except one, dear brother. 
No — ^I'm not that one. I didn't believe you 
could resist the bishop. You haven't dis- 
appointed Sarah Macleod." 

"I went to Arichat for her sake," he con- 
fessed helplessly. 

"You have won her!" she declared radi- 
antly. "She is yours because you have 
disappointed us." 

He rose quickly. 

"If that is true, she is the noblest woman 
in the world!" he cried, with flashing eyes. 

"Will you go to the Burke's for me?" she 
quavered. "I need Colin to help me make 
the tea." 

He did not wait to answer her. Almost 
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before she had finished speaJdng he stood 
face to face with Sarah Macleod — so close to 
her that he might have touched her with his 
outstretched hand. Clad in sombre black 
her head uncovered, she stood against a back 
ground of flaunting annuals made doubly 
gorgeous by the mellow afternoon sunshine. 
She was neither surprised nor confused at his 
sudden appearance. Instead, he saw in her 
face the evidence that Letty had not been 
mistaken. 

" Sarah," "he cried, there is only a hedge- 
row between us ! Shall I leap it ? " 

"No, Stephen," she forbade him, with a 
light in her eyes that made the prohibition 
dearer than all the world's assent. "I am 
on my way to the parsonage — and to you." 

THE END. 
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